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NOTICE. 


Payments due for subscription to the Register, up 
to the end of Volume 73, (1st of March, 1848,) will 
continue to be made to JerEmM1IAn Huaues, Baltimore. 
From the commencement of Volume 74 (dated July 
5:h, 1848,) all subscriptions will be payable to GeorGE 
Beatty, Editor of Register, Philadelphia. 

The accounts of such subscribers as have paid J- 
Hucues in advance, beyond March 1, 1848, will be 
duly credited to them respectively by the new Edi- 
tor. JeremiaAn Hucues, 

Georce Beatty. 

July 5, 1848.—tf. 
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XP The Compromise Committee, appointed in the 
U.S. Senate on the 13th inst, reported yesterday by 
their Chairman, Mr. Clayton, a bill to establish gov- 
ernments for the Territories of Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico. The bill reported, so far as re- 
lates to Oregon, is nearly the same as that passed by 
the House of Representatives, simply amending it so 
as to hold the existing territorial laws of Oregon in 
furce until after the new government has time to act, 
and to re enact or repeal them. 

Oregon is provided with a Council and House of 
Representatives. 

New Mexico and California are organised into 
separate Territories. The Legislative Council is to 
be constituted of the Governor and Judges, in each, 
respectively : who are authorised to pass laws—sub 
ject to the revision or rejection of Congress; but such 
Council is prohibited from legislating respecting 
slavery, the establishment of religion, the pledging 
the faith of the Territory for debt, or in interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States 
are extended over them. 

Any question on the subject of slavery which may 
arise is to be submitted to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The bill is made the order of the day for the 21st 
inst. 
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ip News From France.—The dark and tempest- 
uous clouds which had for some time been lowering 
over this new Republic, and threatening France 
with 1. w agitation, burst, at length, on the 22d ult., 
and the City of Paris, was witness to a conflict, al- 
most as fiercewand bloody, as that of Waterloo. The 
carnage was horrible, and principally on the side of 
the supporters of the Government—the insurgents 
suffering comparatively nothing. The Republic how- 
ever has triumphed, and has been enabled to outride 
the storm, through the integrity of her Nationa] 
Guard. A summary of the principal events of this 
insurrection were given in our last number; we give 
some further particulars to-day. 

The arrival of the Steamer Hibernia, next in or- 
der, is looked for with anxious solicitude, notwith- 
standing that quict was restored at the last accounts. 
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kK" In the confusion consequent upon the removal 
and establishment of the Register Office, several 
errors are observed in the preceding numbers. They 
are merely typographical, so far as we have discover. 
ed, with one exception,—-which we desire to correct 
here. The error we refer to as material is in the no- 





tice of the proceedings of the Whig National Con- 





vention, under the head of “The Presidency,” where 
the word ‘‘May” is improperly substituted for “June.” 


National Affairs. 
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ADMIRATION FOR AMERICA ABROAD.—An affect- 
ing scene.—At Venice, on occasion of consecra- 
ting the tri-colored banner, by the patriarch of 
that city, in front of St. Mark’s, the American 
consul is said to have been the only foreign di- 
plomat invited to be present, and in the course of 
the ceremonies, the commander of the troops 
on parade exclaimed: ‘* Attention! Honor to the 
flag of the United States of America!’’"—on which 
the dense mass burst forth in shouts of applause, 
with cries of ‘* long live our sister republic!” 
The people of all classes and conditions, soldiers 
and civilians, threw themselves into the arms of 
the consul, embraced him, and kissed the ‘ star 


while many, with moistened eye, stretching 
their hands through the dense crowd merely to 
touch it, could just but articulate * viva il con- 
sole!—viva gli Stati Uniti—viva la gran repub- 
lica!’”? And inthe evening, at the theatre, there 
was a repetition of the enthusiasm, on the con- 
sul’s entering his box, with his wife. 
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Cuances in THE Senate.—Wnm. R. King, for- 
merly a distinguished Senator, more recently our 
Minister at the Court of France, and lately ap- 
pointed United States Senator by the Governor 
of Alabama, in the place of Mr. Bagby, appeared 
on the 13th instant, was qualified, and took his 


seat. 
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ARMY AND NAVY. 


Army Orpvers.—The ™. O. Picayune of the 
30ih ult says:—‘* We understand that orders 
were received in town yesterday, by which the 
command of the Western Division of the Army 
is assigned to Maj. Gen. Taylor, and that of the 
First Department of the Division to Brey. Brig. 
Gen. Brooke. Gen. Taylor will make his head 
quarters at Baton Rouge, or such other point as 
he may select, while Gen. Brooke’s head quar- 
ters will continue, as at present, in this city. 

The Washington Union confirms this siate 
ment. 

Gen. Scott is said to have the command of the 
North-eastern Division of the Army, under the 
new arrangements. We presume his head quar- 
ters will be at Elizabethtown, N. J. 


_ 
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Our exchange papers in numercus quarters 
are teeming with accounts of the warm welcome 
and brilliant reception of our gallant volunteers, 
on their return from Mexico. New Orleans, Cin- 
nati, Charleston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, New 
York—indeed, at every point where they go, the 
open hearts and houses of our countrymen are 
ready to welcome them. Gloriously have they 
won their laurels, and the gratitude of their 
country will duly honor them.—Nat. Intel. 
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More Troops.—The transport ship Delia Walk- 
er, Capt. Condry, arrived on the 15th inst. at New 
York, in seventeen days from New Orleans. She 
brings companies C, G, and M, of the 3d regi- 
ment of artillery, under the command of the fol- 
lowing officers:--J. F. Roland, Capt. 2d Artil- 
lery commanding; J. H. Carlisle, lst. Lieut. R. 
H. Rush, Ist Lieut.; D. T. Van Buren, 2d Lieut.; 
F. M. Ringgold, acting assistant Surgeon.—WNV. 
Y. Tribune. 
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tant General, is published with the President’s 





spangled banner,” pressed it to their hearts;' 


Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 








proclamation, dated July 6. It concludes as fol- 
lows: 

9. All deserters, enlisted for the period of the 
war, in confinement, or under sentence of Courts 
Martial, will be dismissed the service, the word 
‘*honorably ” being erased from the face of the 
discharge. 

10. The President directs it to be announced 
in ‘general orders” that deserters from the 
army at large may peaceably return to their 
homes without being subject to punishment or 
trial on account of such desertion. No reward 
or expenses will be allowed for apprehending 
any soldier who deserted prior to this order ; 
vor will any deserter be allowed to enter the 
army. 

11. “* The hair to be short, or what 1s generally 
termed cropped; the whiskers not to extend be- 
low the lower tip of the ear, anda line thence 
with the curve of the mouth; moustaches will 
not be worn (except by cavalry regiments) by offi- 
cers or men on any pretence whatever.”—.4rmy 
Regulations, page 215. 

The non observance of the above regulation 
(tolerated during the war with Mexico) is no 
longer permitted. [tis enjoined upon all offi- 
cers to observe and enforce the regulation. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 


ae Se Se 


By the latest arrivals from Mexico we learn 
that Gen. Kearney’s brigade is encamped near 
Vera Cruz, awaiting transportation. As soon as 
they shall have left, Gen. Worth will break up 
his encampment at Jalapa, Encero, and other 





A Generar Orpver (No. 25) from the Adju- 


points, and will probably be in Vera Cruz on the 


| 20ih.—Nat. Intel. 
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The tota] number of troops embarked at Vera 
Cruz, for the United S:ates from the 30th May to 
July 2, inclusive, was 18,331; according to the 
Quartermaster’s statement. 

—__~@r—_—— 


Soiprers’ Lanp Warrants.—The laws of the 
United Siates allow to the volunteers who en- 
liste’ for twelve months or during the war, and 
who shall have have been honorably discharged, 
160 acres of land, and.to those who volunteer 
for less than twelve months 80 acres. The op- 
tion is, however, given to the soldier entitled to 
the land serip to take instead, for the 160 acres 
of land, $100 in cash, and so in proportion. 
These land warrants, as we understand, are re- 
ceived at par at any of the United States Land 
Offices in payment for lands entered—that is, 
each one is good at the office for the full quantity 
of Jand named in it. The minimum price of 
government land is one dollar and a quarter an 
acre, and the value of 160 acre warrants, there- 
fore, $200. 


ee 


Promotions IN THE Navy, BY THE PRESIDENT 
AND SenaTE.—VJune 17, 1848.—Lt. A. G. Staveun- 
TER, to be a Commander, to take rank from May 
16, 1848. 

Lieut. Oscar Batius, to be aCommander, to 
take rank from May 16, 1848. 

Masiers C. 8S. McDonoveu and Josnua Topp, 
to be Lieutenants. 

The former two promotions to fill the vacancies 
created by the unfortunate death of Commanders 
Harris and Pinckney who were drowned on the 
15th May, 1848, on the bar at Tuxpan. 


——_—_~@eo——_—_- 


The U. S. sloop-of-war St. Louis, Com. Cockes 
dropped down to the Naval Anchorage, fromthe 
Navy Yard at Norfolk, on Friday last. She 1s 
destined for the Coast of Brazil. 

On the same day a draft of marines for the St. 
Louis, and a detachment for U.S. ship Pennsyl- 
'vania, arrived at Norfolk. Major Walker, U.S. 
' Marine Corps accompanied it. 
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FURTHER DETAILS OF THE SLAUGH- 
TER IN PARIS. 
STATE OF THE PROVINCES. 


Contrary to general expectation the provinces 
had been generally quiet; the only exceptions 
have beew the Marseillaise. An emeute broke out 
there on the 22d: barricades were formed, and 
after a loss of 50 National Guards, killed by the 
insurgents, the barricades were successively car- 
ried, and the movement pnt down. With the ex- 
ception of a small portion of the northern rail 
way, where the rails were taken up, all the pos 
tal communications had been maintained 

The latest news describe some frightful scenes 
of large bodies of prisoners being shot in vari- 
ous attempts to escape. The National Assem- 
bly seems wound up to a high state uf excite- 
ment. 

Upon the debate—if it may be so called—on 
the decree to transport the five or six thousand 
prisoners taken. Caussidicre burst into a loud 
imprecation against their cruelty, and from the 
tone of the speakers no doubt exists that the in- 
surgents were supported by the Montognards of the 
assembly. 

The Constitulionel states that among the mass 
of papers found in the lodgings of Lieut. De 
Flotte, were discovered several letters {rom La- 
marine, together with a passport signed by him, 
and another by Louis Blane. Orders have, it is 
said, been given for the arrest of Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane, Caussidiere, and La 
Grange. 

Already several legions of the National Guards 
have been disarmed by Cavaignac. He has been 
empowered to form a new Ministry. ‘The fol- 
lowing Ministry has been appointed : 

Gen. Cavaignac, President; Bethmont, Jus- 
tice; Lamoriciere, War; Le Blanc, Marine; 
Goudehaux, Finance; Senard, Home Depart- 
ment; Bastide, Foreign Affairs; Recurt, Public 
Works; Toures, Commerce. 

Gen. Cavaignac has appointed Changarnier 
Commander-in-chief of the National Guard Pa- 
ris, anc Gen. Bedeau Governor of Paris. The 
National Assembly has this day (29th) to elect| 
a President in the place of M. Senard, and M. 
Dufaure has been started as the candidate of the 
moderate party. The Commission of Inquiry 
into the conspiracy of and its connection with 
that of the 15th of May, sits in permanence, 
adjourning only for short intervals. During the 
day Athas addressed a circular to the law officers | 
of the Republic throughout France, requiring | 
them to send, with the utmost expedition, the tele- 
graphic despatches that they received, the docu- 
ments which they have in their hands, and in a 
word all the political information which has any 
relation to these two events; and also the result 
of such inquiries as they may be enabled to 


make, 


The Government, it is said, was quite aware | 
for some days previous that the insurrection was | 
about to break out, and the Minister of War 
consequently gave orders for the fresh supply of 
troops to be sent to the Capital, which orders 
Were to be transmited to the mililary authorities 
in the provinces by telegraph. ‘These orders, it 
seems, were never sent: and, as the tele- 
graph isin the Department of the Minister of 
the Interior, it remains with him to say why they 
were suppressed. 

Some of the insurgent prisoners do not hesitate 
to assert that they have friends in the Govern- 
ment, who would have moved in their favor had 
an opportunity occurred. This may account for 
the manner iv which the insurgents were allowed 
to complete the barricades without interruption. 
One of the principal prisoners, M. de Flotte, 
was found to have in his possession a Jaisser pa- 
per in the hand writing of M. de Lamartine and 
another in that of M. Louis Blanc. Several let- 
ters from M. de Lamartine were seized at his 
house. It is now ascertained that at one time 
the insurrectionists were as near as possible gain- 
ing the victory. 

100,000 insurgents were on the one side, and 
250,000 troops and National Guards on the 
other. 

All the anarchist journals are suppressed.— 
The Presse and the Reforme are also suspended. 

M. De Larmartine and Arago headed detach- 
ments of National Guards, and boldly advanced 











on the barricades. M. Caraigne, one of the edi-| 
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tors of the Communal and an associate of Sobrier, 
was arrested on Monday. M. Matrin, Lieut. 
Col. of the 6th Legion, was arrested, after having 
been admitted to the conference on the plan of 
the altack. He was taken in the ranks of the 
insurgents. . 

The 8th, 9th, and 12th Legions of the Paris Na- 
tional Guards, and La Chapelle Belleville, and 
other National Guards of tne Banlieu were dis- 
armed on Tuesday. Napoleon Lebon, and Ker- 
sense, both chiefs of the insurrection, have been 
arrested. 

The rallying sign of the insurgents was a small 
osier wand that each of them kept concealed in 
his sleeve. Those borne by the chiefs were fork- 
ed atthe end. Evidence has been obtained that 
beside this general plan of operation, the insur- 
gents had a revolutionary government organized. 

The Military Committee at the Palace of the 
Tuilleries has already examined upwards of 300 
persons. All of them were in possession of 
pieces of zold. Some of them had each five louis 
d’or. ‘* We saw,” says the Siecle, “‘a box full 
of money, which had been taken from the insur- 
gents. Several of the prisoners, when asked by 
the Judges why they did not surrender before, re- 
plied, ‘*we had to earn the money which had 
been given us.”” None of them have as yet be 
trayed the names of the infamous instigators of 
this terrible plot.” 

The following account of the termination of 

the insurrection is from the National of Monday 
morning, 9 o’clock. 
. The barricades inthe Rue Gran de Villes, Fau- 
bourg du Temple and Rue d’Angeuleme, had been 
carried, and the insurgents retreated into the 
Faubourgs Menilmontant and Pepincouri, about 
11 o’clock, and the Garde Mobile and the Line 
crossing the canal, dropped into the Faubourg 
Menilmontant, by order of Gen. Lamoriciere, 
and effected a junction with Gen, Perrot, who 
commanded the troops in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. The battalion of the National Guard 
beyond the canal were ordered to maintain their 
position until fresh orders. The cannon and the 
howitzers arrived. They were placed in position 
and ready to fire. The insurrection, thus con- 
centrated, was surrounded on all sides by impos- 
ing forces, and no doubt existed but that it would 
speedily be crushed. Gen. Cavaignac had or- 
dered up a regiment of Engineers from Aeras, 
with all the material necessary for a siege. All 
was ready for a last action. 

Gen. Lamoriciere, whose energy and activity 
were unremitting, and who exposed himself to 
every danger, only waited for the attack in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine to commence. Gen. Ca- 
vaignac, whose prudence equalled his energy, 
wishing to avoid bloodshed, had sent a last sum- 
mons to the insurgents to surrender; their an- 
swer was anxiously expected. Gen. Lamoriciere 
counted minutes. At last a message reached him 
from the Assembly, saying that the insurgents 
had surrendered, aud that the Faubourg St. An- 
(oine was occupied by the National Guards and 
the troops. At this news officers and soldiers 
rushed round Gen. Lamoriciere, uttering cries 
of “Vive la Republ que!” pressed him in their 
arms, and thanked him for his noble and brilliant 
service. 


From the Second Edition of the European Times. 


Farther accounts from Paris state that several 
changes had taken place in the new Ministry.— 
Admiral Le Blane declined the office of Minister 
of the Marine, and M. Bastide, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, bad been appointed in his place.— 
Gen. Bedeau had been appointed Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs; M. Marie, late member of the 
Executive Government, is appointed President 
of the Assembly. ‘The Democratic Pacifique, ol 
the 29th ult., which strongly recommended Ca 
vaignac as the future President of the Republic, 
was extensively circulated in Paris. Every Re- 
presentative, as he enlered the Assembly, had a 
copy thrust into bis hands. — 

Assassinations take place in great oumbers in 
the quarters where the discontented population 
reside, and generally at night in the streets, 

The insurgents although couquered, are by no 
means subdued ; and itis not improbable but they 
may allempt to renew the struggle. At present, 
however, they confine their allempts to poisoning 
and secret murders. Courts Martial were being 
held on the prisoners as rapidly as possible. At 
the meeting of the Assembly on ‘Thursday, 3,- 
000,000 francs were voted to the National Guard, 
and 1,000,000 to the Garde Mobile. The san of 
Gen. Megrier was nominated subd-lieutenant of 
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7th regiment of the Line, and a pension of 8,000 
francs a year given to the widow—revertible to 
the children of the General. 

On one of the insurgents was found the follow- 
ing draft of a decree written in pencil : 

Article 1. All the citizens who pay more than 
200 francs in taxes, are deprived of their civil 
and political rights for ten years. 

Article 2. All the property, both real and per- 
sonal, belorging to the citizens who have exer- 
cised public functions of any nature since 1815, 
is confiscated. 

Article 3. The Constitution of France is that 
of 1793. 

Article 4. The army is disbanded. 

The Memoriel de Rouen says, yesterday morn- 
ing, when the roll of the liberated convicts in 
surveillance at Rouen was called over, it was 
found that 800 were absent. This is a very sig- 
nificant fact. 

The estimates of killed and wounded vary ma- 
terially. Some accounts give 34,000 as the total 
on both sides, while others give only 10 000. The 
number will we have no doubt, exceed 15,000.— 
Only 40,000 insurgents, it now appears, were en- 
gaged in the struggle. 

It is stated by the London correspondent of the 
MN. Y. Commercial that one corps of the National 
Guards from the country, who, marched sudden- 
ly into the city, withdrew, amidst the Jaughter 
and execratiuns of the Garde Mobile, terrified at 
the blood pouring along the kennels. Armand 
Marrast stated in the National Asssembly that 
‘*the pavement of Paris had never before been 
reddened by so much blood. ” 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


Incorrect lists are published in the papers of 
the names of the new French Ministry. The 
following is a correct one: 

Gen. E. Cavaignac, President of the Council. 
Gen. Bedeau, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


M. Bethmont, " Justice. 

M. Senard, os Interior. 

Gen. Lamoriciere, at War. 

M. Bastide, és Marine. 

M. Goudehaux, - Finance. 

M. Carnot, e Public Instruc. 


M. Recurt, 6 Public Works. 
M. ‘lourres, “ Commerce, 


Alterations were made on the 29th ult.; M. 
Bastide left the Foreign Office for that of Ma- 
rine, totake the place of Admiral Le Blane ; 
General Bedeau was appointed to fill the place 
vacated by M. Bastide. The ministers named in 
the above lists, with the single exception of M. 
Carnot—who made himself objectionable in the 
early part of the republic—are very popular.— 
Carnot will not probably long remain sn the Ca- 
binet. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—The following is the Ten 
Hour Law, which is now in operation in this 
State: 

Be it enacted, &c. That labor performed during 
a period of ten hours on any seculur day, in all 
colton, woolen, silk, paper, bagging and flax fac- 
tories, shall be considered a legal day’s Jabor; 
and that, hercafter, no minor or adult, eugaged 
in any such factories, shall be holdep or required 
to work more than ten hours any secular day, or 
sixty hours in any secular week; and that afier 
the 4:h day of July of the present year, no mi- 
nor shall be admitted as a worker, under the age 
of twelve years, in any cotton, woolen, silk or 
flax factory, within this Commonwealth ; that if 
any Owner co, or employer in any such factories 
aforesaid, shall employ any such munor, he shalt 
be adjudged to pay a penalty of fifty dollars, one- 
half thereof to the party so employed, and the 
other half to the Commonwealth, to be recover- 
ed in like manner as fines of Jike amount are now 
recoverable by law: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to prevent 
minors above the age of fourteen years, from be- 
ing employed more than ten hours in any day, if 
the same be done by special contract with their 
parents or guardiaus. 


The Berks Journal says: We learn from relia- 
ble authority, that the interest on the State Debt, 
due on the 18th prox., will be paid on that day, 
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and without a resort to the temporary loan of: 


$200,000, authorised by the Legislature. 





Lunatic Hospitat —Harrisburg papers state 
that the commissioners appointed by the Act of 
Assembly, for the building of the State Lunatic 
Hospital, have contracted with Mr. Haviland, 
the celebrated architect and builder. The peo 
ple of the Commonwealth may now rest assured 
that the building will be done in a proper man 
ner, for the comfort and convenience of the in- 
mates, the credit of the State, and the honor of 
those’ io whose hands the trust has been confi- 
ded. 


Wisconsin.—The bill-has just passed the Sen- 
ate of Wisconsin, apportioning the State into 
three Congressional Districts. 

By the canvass of 1847, the Ist District con- 
tained a population of 73339; the 2d District 
had68, 299; the 3d District had 68,914. It is 
said to be a remarkably fairapportionment. The 
election 1s to be held in November next. Wis- 
consin, will, therefore, be equally represented 
with Michigan, her eldest sister, in the next Con- 
gress, allhough Michigan, by the last State cen- 
sus, is entitled to a larger representation than her 
present apportionment allows. By the census of 
1850, the Wisconsin people expect to be entitled 
to six members of Congress.— Carlisle Herald. 
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The very important opinion and decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, upon the consti- 
tutionality of the laws enjoining the observance 
of Sunday, asa day of rest from labor, which 
follows, is copied from the Public Ledger of this 
city. 

THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH AS A LEGAL 
AND POLITICAL DAY OF REST. 


The Supreme Court of this State, at Harris- 
burg, has now given its decision in the long pen- 
ding case of Spect vs. The Commonwealth. 


This case was argued some time since by Thad- 
deus Stevens and J. E. Brady for the plaintiff in 
error, and by Judge Nill, of Chambersburg, ad- 
versely. The facts of the case are, briefly, that 
the man Sprect isa farmer, und a Seventh Day 
Baptist, residing in Franklin county, who was in- 
dicted for pursuing his ordinary avocations on 
Sunday—such as hauling out manure, &:.—and 
fined by the court. He appealed to the Supreme 
Court, mainly, it would seem, to test, for his sect, 
the constitutionality of the law under which he 
was fined. The opinion of the Court, as follows, 
was delivered by Judge Bell, and is conclusive in 
favor of the constitutionalily of the law. 


OPINION READ BY JUDGE BELL. 


The plaintiff in error stands convicted under 
the first section of the act of 22) April, 1794. It 
prohibits inter alia, any person to ‘‘do or perform 
any wordly employment or business whatever on 
the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, works 
of necessity or charity only excepted.” It is 
said that as against those who conscientiously ob- 
serve the seventh day of the week for the Sab- 
bath, of whom the defendant is one, the statula- 
ry provision is in direct conflict with section 3u, 
art. 9th, Constitution of the Cominunwealth. It 
ordains, ‘“*All men have a vatural and indefeasi- 
ble right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience ; no man 
can, of right, be compelled to attend, erect, or 
support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry against his consent. No human author- 
ily can, in any case whatever, coutrol or interfere 
with the rights of conscience ; and no preference 
shall be given by law to any religious establish- 
mentor modes of worship.” 

The question thus raised is not presented to the 
Court jur the first time. it was here made as 
long ago as the year 1817, in the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs. Wolf, (3S. & R.; 48.;) and after 
argument, solemnly decided adversely to the peti- 
tion of the plaintiff in error. Until now, so far 
as we know, the soundness of this determination 
has not only passed unquestioned, but is ineiden- 
tally recognised by other cases. Upon the max- 
im stare decisis, aud looking only to the ordinary 
course of judiciatadministration, we might per- 





haps, without impropriety, have decided to con- 
sider the question as an open one in Pennsylvania. 
But impressed with the importance of preserving 
and protecting the unrestrained liberty of con. 
science guarantied by the constitution of the Uni. 
ted States, and of the several States of the con- 
federacy, including oor own, and desirous of re- 
trieving any error which, by possibility, might 
have been committed in so grave an inquiry, we 
have given close attention to the ingenious urgu- 
ment addressed to us by the counsel for the plain- 
tiff in ercor, who it is understood, represents a 
portion of our citizens belonging to a respectable 
Christian sect, which claims and keeps the sev- 
enth day of the week as the true Sabbath. The 
conclusion at which we have arrived, after much 
reflection, is in consonance with that before an- 
nounced by this Court in the case just alluded to. 

The constitution of this State secures freedom 
of conscience and equality of religious right.— 
No man, living under the protection of our insti. 
tutions, can be coerced to profess any form of re 
ligious belief, or to practice any peculiar mode 
of worship, in preterence to another. In this 
respect, the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Pa- 
gan, are alike entitled to protection. Nay, the 
infidel, who madly rejects all belief in a Divine 
Essence, may safely do so, in reference to civil 
punishment, so long as he refrains from the wan- 
ton and malicious proclamation of his opinions 
with intent to outrage the moral and religious 
convictions of a community, the vast majority ol 
whom are Christians. But beyond this, consci- 
entious doctrines and practices can Claim no im- 
munily from the operation of general laws made 
for the government and to promote the general 
wellare of the whole people. In the language ol 
Cinief Justice Gibson, the right of conscience as 
understood under our organic law, “is simply a 
right to worship the Supreme Being according to 
the dictates of the heart; to adopt any creed or 
hold any opibion whatever, or to support any re- 
ligion ; and todo or forvear to do, any act for con- 
science sake, the doing or forbearing of which is 
not prejudicial to the public weal,” (Com. ys. 
Lesher, 18S. & R. 16,) enforced in Simons vs. 
Gratz, (2P R. 416.) Does the act of Asseibly 
In question impinge upon this Dalural right or on 
the constitutional declaration which seeks to fos- 
ler and protect it? = At is insisted this question 
must receive ao affirmative respouse because, as 
itis seid, the statute treats the first day of the 
week as a toly aud sacred day, and pronibils L- 
bur as a prolavation of the Lurd’s aay, and it is 
thus proved to be, bola mere civil regulativo to 
give rest lo man, bul an allempt lo exall, by law, 
the religious beliel of certain secis over tual ol 
others. 

Though it may have been a motive with the 
law mukers-to pronibit the profapalion of a day 
regarded by them as sacreu—and, certainly there 
ale expressions used in the stalule thal juslily 
ihis conclusion—it is not perceived how this fact 
Cab Vilally atiectthe question at issue. All agree 
that to the well-being of society periods ol resi 
are absolutely necessary. ‘lo be productive ol 
ihe required advantage, these perious must recur 
al stuted intervals, su tual the mass of which the 
communily is composed may enjoy a respite from 
labor at the same time. ‘They may be establish- 
ed Vy Common cousent, or, as Is C.nceded, the 
legisiative power of the Stale may, without lu- 
propriety, intcriere to fix the tine of their stated 
returp, and enfoice obedience to the directioa,— 
When this buppens sume one day uwust be select- 
ed, and ithas veen said the round of the week 
presents none which, being preierred, might not 
be regarded a8 forming sume ove of the numer- 
ous religious sects into which mankind are divi- 
ded. Ju a christian community when a very 
large majority of the peuple celebrate the first 
day of tue week as their chosen period of rest 
irom jabor, it is sot surprising (hal thatday shouid 
have received the legislative sanction, and us it 
is also devoted to reiigious Observances, we are 
prepared to estimate the reason why the statute 
should speak of it as the Loru’s day, aud denomi- 
nate the intraction of its legalised rest a protan- 
ation. Yet this does not change the character of 
the enactment. It 1s still, esseutially, but a civil 
regulation made for the government Of man as a 
member of society, and obedience to it may pro- 
perly be entorced by penal sanctions. ‘l’o say 
nat one of the objects of the Legislature was to 
assert the sanctity of the particular day selected, 
is to say nothing in prool of the unconstitutional. 
ity of the act, unless in this the religious con- 
science of others has been olfended and their 
rights invaded. 











But it is argued, with apparent conviction of 
its truth, that to compel men to refrain from la- 
bor, solely, from regard to the imputed holiness 
of a particular day is, within the meaning of the 
constitution, to *‘ control” the religious obser- 
vance and to ‘ interfere” with and constrain the 
consciences of those who, honestly, disbelieve 
the asserted sanctity of the selected day. We 
cannot assent to this. So long as no altempt is 
made to force upon others the adoption of the be- 
lief entertained by the governing power, or to 
compel a practice in accordance with it, so long 
is conscience left in the enjoyment of its natural 
right of individual decision and independent re- 
ligious action. There is nothing to prevent the 
unrestrained expression of an adverse belief— 
though perhaps, with less of imposing effect than 
power lends to opinion, nor any hindrance offer- 
ed to the full enjoyment of it, at least, so far as 
the exercise of religious devotion is involved.— 
The error of the plaintiff’s position is that it con- 
founds the reason of the prohibition with its ac- 
tual effect, and thus mistakes the mere restraint 
of physical exertion for the fetters that clog the 
freedcm of mind and conscience. But were this 
otherwise the plaintiff's argument is inapplicable 
to the act of 1794. 

The conclusions drawn from some of its lan- 
guage areas inexpressive of ils practical operation 
us of the principal intent of its maker. The 
phraseology used may indicate a conviction of the 
holy character of the first day of the week, but 
as this simple expression of an abstract opinion, 
which all other men are at liberty to adopt or re- 
ject, carries with it no obligation beyond the in- 
fluence alltendant upon the expression itself, it 
cannot be said a primary object of the act was, 
authoritatively, to assert the supremacy of Sun- 
day asof Divine appointment. Had such been 
the intent, irrespective of its statutory character 
asa day of rest from secular employment, its 
framer would not have stopped short with a bare 
interdiction of labor and worldly amusements.— 
Following the example cflzred by older states 
and communities, they would have commanded 
the performance of religious rites, or at least, 
some express recognition of the day as the true 
Sabbath. Such a requisition, we agree with the 
plaintiff in error, would bea palpable interfer- 
ence with the rights of conscience. But nothing 
like this is exacted. On the contrary, every one 
is left at the full liberty to shape his own convic- 
tions, and practi ally, to assert them to the ex- 
tent of a free exercise of his reljgious views. I: 
this, as in other respects, the conscience of each 
is left uncontrolled by legal coercion, to pursue 
iis own inquiries and to adopt its own conclu- 
sions. In this aspect of the statute there is, there- 
fore, nothing in derogation of the constitutional 
inhibition. 

Nor so far as ] can perceive is it obnoxious to 
this accusation in any other particular. It inter- 
meddies not with the natural and indefeasible 
right of all men to worship Alinighty God accor- 
ding to the dictates of their own consciences; it 
compels none to attend, erect, or support any 
place of worship, or to maintain any munistry 
against his consent ; it pretends not to control or 
interfere with the rights of conscience, and it 
establishes no preference for any religious estab. 
lishment or mode of worship. [t treats no reli- 
gious doctrine as paramount in the State; it en- 
forces no unwilling attendance upon the celebra- 
tion of Divine worship. It says not to the Jew 
or Sabbatarian, you shall desecrate the day you 
esteem as holy, and keep sacred to religion that 
we deem to beso. IJtLenters upon no discussion 
of rival claims of the first and seventh days of 
the week, nor pretends to bind upon the con- 
science of any man any conclusion upon a sub- 
ject which each must decide for himself. It in- 
trudes not into the domestic circle to dictate 
when, where, or to what God its inmates shall 
address their orisons, nor does it presume to en- 
ler the Synagogue of the Israclite, or the church 
of the seventh day Christians, to command, or 
even persuade their attendance in the temples of 
those who, especially, approach the altar on Suu- 
day. It does not, im the slightest degree, in- 
fringe upon the Sabbath of any sect, or curtail 
their freedom of worship. It detracts not one 
hour from any period of time they may feel 
bound to devote to this object, nor does it add a 
moment beyond what they may choose to employ 
Its sole mission is to inculcate a temporary 
weekly cessation from labor, but it adds not to 
this requirement any religious obligation. 

Nor can it be objected against the statute that 
it gives a preference to any religious establish- 
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ment or mode of worship. It leaves all free a- 
like in the exercise of their distinctive religious 
tenets, saying to none, what doest thou? As I 
have said, the selection of the day of rest is but 
a question of expediency, and if from the choice 
falling on the first day of the weck, the Jew and 
seventh day Christian suffer the inconvenience of 
two successive days of withdrawal from worldly 
affairs, it is an incidental worldly disadvantage, 
‘temporarily injurious, it may be to them, but 
conferring no superior religious position upon 
those who worship upon the first day of the week. 
The Jaw intends no preference. The command 
to abstain from labor is addressed to every citi- 
zen, irrespective of his religious belief, and if an 
inconvenience results to some, it isa consequence 
of the generality of the provision. But this af 
fords no argument against the constitutionality of 
the law, however strong the argument might be 
felt when addressed to the Legislature as a rea- 
son for a modification of the statute. 

The only remaining ground upon which the 
plainuff in error attacks the validity of the stat- 
ute, is found in the assumption that, in conscience, 
he is as fully bound to attend to his secular af. 
fairs upon the first six days of the week as to 
cease from labor on the seventh. Were this so, 
the law which compels him to inaction upon one 
of the six, might well be regarded as an invasion 
of his conscientious convictions. But for this 
supposed article of his faith, his counsel refers us 
to no other warrant than that command of the 
decalogue which teaches, ‘* Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy ; six days shalt thou la- 
bor and do all thy work, but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in 11 thou shalt 
not doany work.” But without other evidence 
than the mere suggestion of the counsel, we can- 
not believe that the religious sect to which the 
plaintiff in error belongs have so construed this 
commandment as to make it imperative on its 
members, literally, to labor on every day of the 
week other than the seventh. Such is not, ra- 
tionally, its meaning, nor is it that assigned to the 
word by the ancient pecple to whom it was origi- 
nally delivered by the Deity. 

From the beginning even until now, it is re- 
garded by them as intended to set aparta day of 
religious rest, but not as commanding six days of 
labor. Within six days the Israelite was directed 
todo all his work in order that he might devote 
the seventh unioterruptedly, to the service of 
God, but it was never imagined that he was un- 
der an imperative obligation to fill up each day ot 
the other six with some worldly employment. In 
the Commonwealth vs. Wolf, the Court rightly 
repudiates such a notion, and in this it has been 
foilowed by other tribunals. Indeed, the m:an 
ing of the command is so obvious as scarcely to 
leave room for construction, and accordingly, so 
far as we are informed, the practice of all who 
profess to believe in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, has been in consonance with the original 
interpretation. 


Beside the adjudications already referred to, 
the determination to which we have attained, is 
fortified by the recent decision of the Court of 
Errors of South Carolina in the case of the City 
Council of Charleston vs. Benjamin, decided in 
January, 1748, and is not impeached by the city 
of Cincinnati vs. Rice, (15 Ohio Rep., 225,) cited 
for the plaintill in error. ‘This last case was de- 
cided upon the proviso of their statute, that noth- 
ing contained therein shall be construed to ex- 
tend to those who, conscientiously, observe the 
seventh day of the week as the Subbath. Did 
our Statule offer a similar provision, this contro- 
versy would probably, never have arisen. Pro- 
ceedings Affirmed. 


Jupce Coutter’s Virws.—On concluding the 
reading of the above, Judge Coulter expressed his 
dissent from its argument, though not from the 


decision. 


) concur cordially in the judgment of the Court, 
that the act of Assembly of 1705, and the act of 
April, 1794, (the first entitled, ** An Act to res- 
train people from labor on the first day of the 
week,”’) are constitutional. The question has 
been so often decided by every Court in the Com- 
monwealth, and so repeatedly by this Court, that 
I feel astonished at its now being entertained as a 
debateable or open question. 1! did not hear the 
opinion of Judge Beil with sufficient distinctness 
(being pronounced from the other end of the 
bench,) to be quite certain, but it appeared to me 
to rest the strength of the argument on the mere 
usefulness of the day as a cessation from worldly 
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labor. I wish it tobe distinctly understood that 
I believe the laws constitutional, because they 
guard the Christian Sabbath from profanation, 
and, in the language of the act of 1794, prohibit 
work or worldly employment on the Lord's Day. 

We are a Christian people and State; we are 
part and parcel of a great Christian nation. All 
over the length and breadth of this great nation, 
the Christian Sabbath is recognised, and guarded 
by the law as a day of sacred rest. Our Nation- 
al Congress recognise it. All the State Leg- 
islatures recognise it. Every convention of 
the people, for the establishment of State or Uni- 
ted States Constitutions, recognised, and regarded 
itas a duy of sacred rest. All our Courts, Na- 
tional or State, so regard it. William Penn, in 
the form of Government and laws, which he 
brought over to regulate the people of the new 
Colony, so regarded it, and enacted that as such 
it should be observed, asa day for worshipping 
the Almighty, in imitation of the primitive disci- 
ples. 

The pilgrims in the Mayflower, after being 
long tempest-tossed, when they reached the shores 
of this continent, declined to land on the Sabbath 
day. It comes to us asa holy day from the very 
dawn of our existence as a people, and was so 
regarded Dy the people from whom we sprung, 
since the daysof King Athelstane. It is one of 
the primitive institutions of Christianity—one on 
the existence of which its continuance depends. 
General Christianity enters into the very frame 
of our social existence ; it is part of the common 
law of the State. Law and order springing from 
the same source, the bosom of the Almighty, lean 
upon it for support. Our memories of the past— 
our hopes of the future, are dependant upon it.— 
Why then should the Supreme Court not regard 
it as our forefathers regarded it, and as the stat- 
ute declares it to be—the Lord’s day ? 

In many other statutes it is so denominated, 
and in my humble judgment ought to be so regar- 
ded by this Court, according to precedent, and 
for the establishment of conservative authority. 
| do not recognise the right of legislation, to make 
a day of seculur cessation from Jabor, indeper- 
dent of the Christian Sabbath. It never was at- 
tempted in any Christian Country, except in 
France, when it formally abolished Christianity, 
and setup the Goddess of Reason, and establish- 
ed the tenth day as a day of rest. But the Goc- 
dess, the tenth day, and the Government have 
perished, or faded into the calmer Jights of the 
mild Philosophy of the Encyclopediasts. Like 
water that flows, and the air we breathe, the Sab- 
bath of rest, when the bondman and the free, the 
master and the apprentice, and all men meet in 
equality at the Curistian allar—eomes to us se- 
cured by the very organization of society, and the 
formation of the social compact. And it is, 
therefore, protected and guarded by our laws. 
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[From the Nationa! Portrait Gallery.] 


John Quincy Adams was born at Braintree, in 
Massachusetts, in that part of the town since in- 
corporated by the name of Quincy, on Saturday, 
July 11, 1767, and was baptized the next day in 
ihe Congregational Church of the first Parish of 
Braintree. He was uamed John Quincy, in con- 
sequence of the interesting circumstance that bis 
maternal great-grand-!ather of that name, who 
was the owner of Mount Wollaston, and a lead- 
ing Civil and military character of his time, in 
honor of whom the town of Quincy received its 
name, was actually dying at the hour of his birtn. 
in the eleventh year of his age he accompanied 
his father to France, who was sent by Congress, 
as Joint Commissioner, with Benjamin Franklin 
and Arthur Lee, to the Court of Versailles. They 
sailed from Boston in February, 1778, and ar- 
rived at Rordeaux early in April. While in 
France he was put to school and instructed in the 
language of the country, as weil as in Latin.— 
Alter about eighteen months they reiurned to 
America in the French frigate La Sensible, in 
company with the Chevalier de La Luzerne, 
who came out as Minister of France to the Uni- 
ted States. They arrived in Boston on the first 
of August, i779. 

In November of the same year, his father was 
again despatched to Europe, tov the discharge of 
the diplomatic services which he rendered to the 





eause of America with memorable ability and 
success. He took his son out withhim. It seem- 
ed to be the determination of that great patriot, 
not only to do and to dare every thing himself for 
his struggling country, but to keep his son con- 
tinually at his side; so that, by sharing his perils 
and his toils, he might become imbued with his 
own exalted enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, 
and be prepared to promote and vindicate it with 
all the energies of his genius, and all the sensi- 
bility of his soul. 

While the younger Adams was receiving the 
impressions made upon him by a participation in 
the patriot adventures and exertions of his fath- 
er, and imbibing the wisdom and intrepid energy 
of spirit for which the latter was so distinguish- 
ed, the same effect was heightened and deepened 
by the inculcations and exhortations to every pub- 
lic and private virtue contained in the letters of 
his mother. 

The opportunities and privileges of an educa- 
tion under such auspices were not thrown away 
upon him, as the incidents of his subsequent ca- 
reer most amply prove. 

In going to Europe this second time he embark- 
ed with his father at Boston, in the same French 
frigate, La Sensible, bound to Brest; but as the 
ship sprung a leak in a gale of wind, it was ne~- 
cessary to make the first port they could, which 
was Ferrol, in Spain. They travelled from that 
place to Paris by land, and arrived there in Jan- 
uary, 1780. The son was immediately put to 
school. In July of that year, Mr. Adams remo- 
ved to Holland. There his son was first placed 
in the public city school at Amsterdam, and af- 
terwards in the University at Leyden. In July, 
1781, Mr. Francis Dana, who had accompanied 
John Adams as Secretary of the Embassy with 
which he was charged, received the commission 
of Minister Plenipotentiary to the Enpress of 
Russia, and took John Quincy Adains, then four- 
teen years of age, with him as his private Secre- 
tary. Here the younger Adams remained until 
October, 1782, when he left Mr. Dana at S'. Pe- 
tersburg, and returned through Sweden, Den- 
mark, Hamburg, and Bremen, to Holland. Upon 
this journey he employed the whole winter, pass 
ing considerable time, by the way, in Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and Hamburg. He reached 
the Hague in April, 1783, and continued several 
months in Holland, until his father took him to 
Paris, where he was at the signing of the treaty 
of peace, which took place in September of that 
year; and from that time to May, 1785, he was 
for the most part with his father in England, 
Holland, and France. 

At his own solicitation, his father permitted 
him, when eighteen years of age, to return to his 
native country. Soon after reaching America, 
he entered Harvard University, at an advanced 
standing, and graduated with distinguished honor 
as bachelor of arts, }787. He then entered the 
office of the celebrated Theophilus Parsons, at 
Newburyport, afterwards Cuiel Justice of Mas- 
sachusetts; and after the usual term of three years 
passed in the study of the law, he entered the 
profession and established himself in Boston. 


He remained in that situation four years, oc- 
cupying himself industriously in his office, ex- 
tending his acq:aintance with the great princi- 
ples of jaw, and also taking pare in the public 
questions which then occupied the attention of 
his countrymen. In the summer of 1791, he 
published a series of papers in the Boston Centi- 
nel, under the signature of Publicola, containing 
remarks upon the first part of Paine’s Rights of 
Man. They suggested doubts in reference to the 
favorable issue of the French revolution, at-a 
time when most other men saw notling but good 
in that awakening event. The issue proved 
the sagacity of Publicola. These pieces were 
first ascribed to his father. They were reprinted 
in England. 

In April, 1792, on the first intimation of war 
between Great Britain and France, and before 
Washington had published his proclamation of 
neutrality, or it was known that such a step was 
contemplated by him, Mr. Adams published in 
the Boston Centinel, ttiree articles, signed Mar- 
cellus, the object of which was to prove that the 
duty and interest of the United States re- 
quired them to remain neutral in that war. 

In these papers he developed the two princi- 
ples which have ever been the basis of his creed 
as a statesman: uniun at home, and independence 
of all entangling alliances with any foreign state 
whalever. 





In May, 1794, ne was appointed by Washing- 
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ton, without any intimation of such a design, 
either to him or to his father, Minister resident 
to the United Netherlands. It was supposed at 
the time that he was selected in consequence of 
his having been commended to the favorable no- 
tice of Washington, as a suitable person for such 
an employment, by Mr. Jefferson. 

From 1794 to 1801 he was in Europe, employ- 
ed in Diplomatic business, and as a public min- 
jater in Holland, England and Prussia. Just as 
President Was.ington was retiring from office, he 
appoited him Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Portugal. While on his way to Lisbon, 
he received a new commission, changing his des- 
tination to Berlin. He resited in Berlin from 
November, 1797, to April, 1801; and while there 
concluded a highly important treaty of commerce 
with Prussia, thus accomplishing the object of 
his mission. He was then recalled, just before 
the close of his father’s administration, and ar- 
rived at Philadelphia in September, 1801. 

In 1802, he was elected, from the Boston dis- 
trict, a me nber of the Massachusetts Senate, and 
was soon after appointed, by the Legislature of 
that State, a Senator in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, for six years from the 4th of March, 
1803. As his views of public duty led him to 
adopt a course which he had reason to believe 
was disagreeable to the Legislature of the State 
he represented, he resigned his seat in March, 
1808. In March, 1809, President Madison no ni- 
nated him Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Russia. 

Some time previous to this, however, in 1806, 
he had been appointed Professor 0: Rhetoric, in 
Harvard University, at Cambridge, in Massachu- 
selts. So extraordinary were his powers of elo- 
cution, so fervid his imaginative faculies, and so 
rich his resources of literature and language, that 
his lectures, which were afterward published in 
two octavo volumes, were thronged not only by 
the students pf the University, but by large num- 


accordance with the suggestion of Thomas Jef- 
ferson ; James Madison employed him in the 
weightiest and most responsible trusts during his 
whole administration—selected him to represent 
the United States atthe most powerful courts in 
the world, St. Petersburg and London, and com- 
mitted to his leading agency the momentous duty 
of arranging a treaty of peace with Great Bri- 
tain. 

It is enough to say, that throughout this long 
and brilliant career of foreign public service, he 
deserved and received from his country, the en- 
comium Which Washington pronounced.upon him, 
when, in 1797, he declared him the ‘* most valu- 
able public character we have abroad, and the 
ablest of all our diplomatic corps.” While Sec. 
retary of State—an office which he held during 
the eight years of President Monroe’s administra- 
tion—he discharged his duties in such a manner 
a3 to increase the confidence of his countrymen 
in his ability and patriotism. Under his influence 
the claims on Spain were adjusted, Florida ce- 
ded to the Union, and the Republics of South 
America recogniz:d. It will be the more appro- 
priate duty of his future biographer to present a 
full view of the vast amount of labor which he 
expended in the public service while managing 
the Department of State. 

In the presidential election which took place 
in the fall of 1824, Mr. Adams was one of the 
candidates. No candidate received a majority of 
electoral votes. When, on the 9th of February, 
1825, the two houses of Congress met in conven- 
tion, in the hall of the House of Representatives, 
to open, and count and declare the electoral votes, 
it was found that Andrew Jackson had 99 votes, 
John Quincy Adams 84 votes, William H. Craw- 
ford 41 votes. According to the requirements of 
the constitution, the Senate then withdrew, and 
the House remained to ballot fora President un- 
til a choice could be effected. 

The whole number of States was twenty-four. 





bers of the admirers of eloquence and genius, 
who came from Boston and the neighboring | 
towns to listen to them. 

During his whole life, Mr. Adams has cultiva- 
ted the graces of elocution, and, in addition to) 
his profound and varied knowledge of the scien- 
ces, of the ancient and modern languages, and of 
the literature and history of all nations, is an 
eminent orator as well as poet. 

Mr. Adams signalised himself while in Russia, 
by an energetic, faithful, and wise discharge of 
the trust committed to him. He succeeded in 
making such an impression upon that Govern- 
ment, by his reasonings and influence, that it has 
ever since been actuated by a feeling of kindness 
toward the United States, which has been of in- 
calculable benefil to this country. It was through 
his instrumentality that the Russian Court was 
induced to take active measures to promote a pa- 
cification between England and the United States 
during the last war. 

When the proper time came, he was named at 
the head of the five commissioners who were ap- 
pointed by President Madison to negotiate a trea- 
ty of peace with Great Britain. This cele- 
brated diplomatic transaction took place at 
Ghent, in December, 1814. Mr. Adams then pro- 
ceeded, in conjunction with Henry Clay and A\l- 
bert Gallatin, who had been associated with him 
in concluding the treaty of peace, to negotiate a 
convention of commerce with Great Britain, and 
he was forthwith appointed by President Madi- 
son, Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. 
James. 

lt is a most remarkable coincidence that, as his 
father took the leading part in negotiating the 
trealy that terminated the revolutionary war 
with Great Britain, and first discharged the of- 
fice of American Ambassador to London, so he 
was at the head of the commission that negotia- 
ted the treaty which brought the second war with 
Great Britain to a close, and sustained the first 
mission to that country upon the return of peace. 
Alter having occupied that post until the close 
of President Madison’s administration, he was at 
length called home, in 1817, to the head of the 
Department of State at the formation of the cabi- 
net of President Monroe. 


Mr. Adams’ career as a foreign minister, ter- 
minated at this point. It has never been paralle|- 
ed, or at all approached, either in the length of 
lime it covered, the number of courts at which Le 
represented his country, or the variety and im- 
portance of the services he rendered. His first 
uppointment to the office of Minister Plenipo- 
lentiary, was received at the hands of George 





Washington, who, in nominating him, acted in 


The votes of thirteen States were necessary for 
achoice. At the first ballot it was found that 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Kentucky, Lilinois, Missouri, and 
Louisiana, thirteen States, had voted for “* John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts,” and he was 
accordingly elected President of the United States 
for four years, from the fourth day of March, 
1825. 

The time is approaching when justice will be 
done to the administration of John Quincey Ad- 
ams. The passions of that day are already fast 
subsiding, and the parties and combinations that 
arose under the exciting influences of the times 
have long since been dissolved and scattered.— 
The clear verdict of posterity may almost be 
heard, even now, in the formal acknowledgment 
of its merits by the people cf the country, in all 
its various sections. In the relations he sustained 
to the members of his cabinet, inhis communica- 
tions to the two houses, and in all his proceedings 
there isa unifurm manifestation of wisdom, 1in- 
dustry, moderation, and devoted patriotism. 

The great effort of his administration was to 
mature, into a permanent system, the application 
of all the superfluous revenue of the Union to in- 
ternal improvement. This policy was first sug- 
gested in a resolution introduced by him, and 
adepted by the Senate of the United States, in 
1806, and was fully unfolded in his first message 
to Congress, in 1825.. It will be the duty of the 
philosophical historian of the country, haifa cen- 
tury hence, to contrast the probable effects upon 
the general prosperity which would have been 
produced by such a system of administration, 
regularly and comprehensively carried out, during 
the intermediate time, by the governmeat of the 
Union, with what will then be seen to be the re- 
sults of the policy which has prevailed. 

In retiring from the Presidency in 1829, Mr. 
Adams returned to his family mansion in Quincy, 
where he remained, in quiet retirement, until he 
was called to public life, once more, by the peo- 
ple of the Congressional district to which he be- 
longed. 

He took his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in 1831, from which 
at the advanced age of more than four score 
years, he was suddenly stricken by the hand of 
disease on the 2ist,.and expired in the Capitol, a 
few minutes after sever o’clock in the evening, 
on the 23d of February, 1848. 


Mr. Adams was one of the most prolific writers 
of the age. Besides a voluminous diary, kept trom 
early life, he leaves copies of every letter he ever wrote. 
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NEW STATES. 


The next State which will apply for admission 
into the Union, will be the State of California — 
Although Oregon at this time has a larger white 
population than Upper California, the climate 
and soil of the latter, together with the harbor 
of San Francisco—the finest in the world—will 
invite thither thousands and tens of thousands of 
hardy, enterprising emigrants, ina few years.— 
We shall not be surprised if within five year’s 
time California is adm‘tted into the Union as a 
State. 


We noticed some time ago, a motion made 
some where (we forget where) to annex Ireland 
to the United States; it was laughed at because 
Ireland belongs to the British Union; and because 
of the distance from the shores of Ireland to this 
contineut. 


In the admission of California into the Union 
asastate, we will demonstrate to the world the 
practicability and wholesomeness of one single 
government in all christendom—and that, a gov- 
ment of the people—of the whole people of chris- 
tendom. The Senators and Representatives of the 
State of California, will be from sixty to ninety 
days travelling to Washington; those from the 
European States, would be only from 13 to 20 
days. Free trade would exist throughout the 
earth, and the human family would be one of 
brothers. This indeed, would be the consumma- 
tion of earthly prosperity and happiness. 

[ Mississipptan. 


oe 


THE REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 


Our prediction that the Peace would not be 
consummated, aud our Army be safely out of 
Mexico, before the present Government would 
be seriously threatened, if not overthrown, seems 
about to be realized. The movement of Paredes 
is assuming a formidable character. He has 
thrown himself, with a strong force, into the 
large, populous, and wealthy town of Guanajua- 
to—the centre of the rich mining district, within 
three days march of Queretaro. fn his rear, he 
has the strorg town of Guadalajura, his native 
eity, where much disaffection has been manifes!- 
ed towards the Government of Feva y Pena; and 
where Paredes, in 1845, raised 10,000 men in 
three weeks, to overthrow Herrera. 

‘Those who have estimated the chances of the 
success of this Revolution by a reference to the 
character of Paredes’ political views and designs, 
do not bear in mind that the Revolutions in Mex- 
ico are usually achieved by the rabble, who have 
no decided views or definite objects. Their only 
motive is change—their aims, disorder, tumult, 
and plunder. ‘They are ready and willing to fol- 
low any leader, and join any faction agaist the 
Government. ‘They stop not to inquire whether 
Paredes is in favor of a Monarchy or a Republic; 
whether he approves of a European connection 
or an independent Government. The rabble in 
Mexico will eagerly join any party against the 
Government which has concluded the ‘“ infamous 
Peace” with the “barbarians of the North.” 
‘They are all on the side of the opposition. What 
power is there in Mexico that can successfully 
resist the rabble? Certainly, the present imbe- 
cile Government of the weak Herrera, laboring, 
as it does, under the odium of treason to the 
country, and having only a small band of foreigr- 
ers to protect it, cannot be expected to make a 
stand against the countless hosts of needy, reck- 
less lazaront who infest that country and prey 
upon its peace and prosperity. A Government 
which had to fight its way into its own Capitol, 
and maintain an armed guard of 6U00 foreigners, 
who have to attend the members whenever they 
leave their offices—is utterly impotent to sup- 
press any extensive and coucerted insurrection of 
the masses. , 

We therefore regard the movement of Paredes 
as a very serious one. Indeed, we think the 
chances of success are in his favor. He has 
great personal popularity, gallantry and some 
military experience. Padre Jarauta we have al- 
ways considered the most formidabie warrior in 
Mexico. In his numerous guerrilla skirmishes 
with our troops, he .accomplished more—gave 
our soldiers more trouble, and inflicted upon us a 
severer loss than all the other Mexican officers, 
with their various commands, were able to ac- 
complish. He is brave, active, energetic, de- 
termined and daring. Combining the clerical 
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with the military functions. he will kindle among 
the superstitious mass of the Mexicans, some of 
the fire and enthusiasm which Hidalgo and More- 
Jos aroused in the glorious days of the War of 
their Independence. 

The movements of Herrera to put down this 
insurrection are on a scale indicative of the im- 
becility of his government. He sends some five 
or six Generals, with some four or five hundred 
men, to occupy and hold a city of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, and defended by an insurzent force of 800 
men in addition to the disaffected citizens. Al- 
ready do the retrograde movement of Minon, and 
the loud boasts of the government organ of the 
devotion of the people to the government—a de- 
votion which satisfies itself with words—indica- 
live that defeat and disaster await the adminis- 
tration of Herrera, and that the affairs of Mexico 
are again to be involved in that confusion and 
disorder which have so long marked her history. 
We fear thal this result may happen before the 
consummation of the trealy under which we are 
now drawing off our troops from the country, and 
paying over the money which we have agreed to 
pay for the territory acquire’ in a just war by 
the valor of our gallant army. 

What then can we do? Must we begin the 
waranew? If Paredes overthrows the present 
Government, and declares the Treaty null and 
void, the war is ipso facto renewed. How shall it 
be conducted? Shall we send more troops into 
the country, and take permanent possession of 
the Government, and hold it at our pleasure ? or 
shall we adopt a defensive line and fall back 
upon it? The latter plan would be the best, if 
it did not Jead inevitably to the former. ‘To oc- 
cupy such a line, would invoive us in a perpetual 
war with Mexico, which could only be termi. 
nated by occupying the whole country. 

Thus, then, are events hurrying us on to that 
necessity, which we clearly perceived, at its 
very commencement, would be the result of this 
war—the possession, occupation and retention of 
all Mexico. With all its evils it is the only plan 
by which we can secure peace, security and per- 
manency in Mexico. Ali other plans are mere 
temporary expedients. 

This Treaty is the merest patchwork that ever 
was devised. We shall be fortunate, indeed, if it 
is violated and annulled before we psy over the 
large sum of money we have agreed to pay for 
the territory which was already ours. 

It is to be regretted that our army was not dis- 
banded in Mexico, so that those who wished tu 
remain in the country might have done so, while 
those who wished to return could have been 
brought back. Sich a measure would no doubt 
have a powerful influence in settling affairs in 
Mexico—in securing some degree of fixedness in 
its Government, and diffusing some enlighten- 
ment and energy among its people. 

[W. O. Delta. 








SLaveRY IN TeRRiToRIEs.—The following rv - 
solution » as passed, in the U. 8S. Senate, in 1838, 
by a vote of 34 to 9.— 


** Resolved, That any attempt of Congress to 
abolish slavery in any territory of the United 
States, iu which it exists, would create serious 
alarm and just apprebension in the States sus- 
taining that domestic institution; would be a 
violation of good faith towards the inhabitants 
of any such territory, who have been permitted 
to settle with and hold slaves therein ; because 
the people of any such territory have not asked 
jor the abolition of slavery therein ; and because 
when any such territory shall be admitted into the 
Union as a Stare, the people thereof will be en- 
titled to decide that question exclusively for 
themselves.” 


This resolution, says the Albany Journal, fur- 
nishes a conclusive argument in tavor of per: 
petual freedom in territory recently acquired.— 
That territory is now free. ‘The people of 
such territory have not asked for the abolition of 
Freepom therein.’ They are content to bave 
matters remain just as they are; and neither the 


constitution, policy, nor humanity call for the | 


adoption of any law which will sanction the in- 


troduction of slavery in violation of the will of | 


the people. 





| part of this month. 





“The proposition is, substantially, to leave 
Oregon free on condition that California and 
New Mexico are enslaved. To accomplish this 
the power of patronage and of money—threats, 
promises and supplications—will be resorted to. 
The Senate, in which the South with its dough- 
faced allies are in the ascendant may yield; a 
degenerated and demoralized House of Repre- 
sentatives may be corrupted ; but the people will 
never submit to the crime, and the moment it is 
recorded on the statute-book, the cry of RepeaL 
will go forth, and never cease till it has accom 
plished its purpose.” 4 
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Tue Waic Puatrorm.—The NW. O. Bulletin 
replies to those who complain that the Convention 
at Philadelphia did not promulgate any platform 
of principles: 

‘*‘Why should they have doneso? Where was 
the necessity of it? The Whig platform is well 
known, and immutable. It is the broad platform 
of the Constitution, with the acknowledged right 
of the people to door to demand anything au- 
thorized by that instrument, and denying the pow- 
er of our rulers to do anything in violatiun of its 
provisions. This is the Whig platform. Their 
delegates to the Convention were not authorized 
to promulgate or to pledge them or their candi- 
date to any other platform ; and we hope the day 
is far distant before a Whig President will shape 
his measures or avow his obligation to carry oul 
the principles of policy designated by an irres- 
ponsable body, after the example of Mr. Polk 
and the Baltsunore Convention of 1844.” 





INDEPENDENT Taytor Convention 1x Battt- 


'mMorE.—The Independent Taylor men of Mary- 


land, who were taken all aback by the Ietter of 
the Whig Committee in Louisiana, intend to call 
another State Convention in Baltimore the latter 
By that time they expect to 
receive Gen. Taylor’s acceptance of his nomina- 
tion in Philadeiphia, and his answer to the inde- 
pendent Taylor men in Baltimore, in regard to 
Judge Saunders’ statement. His Independent 
friends will then act knowingly on matters which 
at present they consider somewhat obscure. 
[ Phil. Ledger. 


Free Sou. Movements.—The Syracuse Journal 
(Whig) contains a eall signed by over one hun- 
dred names, for a meeting of the ‘* Whigs of the 
county of Onondaga, who are not as yet prepar- 
ed to ground their arms as Whigs, and vote for 
Gen. Taylor; who are opposed to the extension 
of slavery over territory now free; and in favor 
of preserving the principles of the whig party,” 
to send delegates to the Buffalo Convention, to 
be held on the 9th of August. 


Vermont Loco Foco Stare Convention.— 
This Convention was held at this place [Mont- 
pelier] on Tuesday, and a most remarkable one 
it was for Vermont—following hard on upon those 
of New York and Baltimore. Henceforth the 
Democracy of Vermont are to be known as 
‘‘ Hunkers ” and “ Barnburners,’’? or Cass and 
Butler men, and Wilmot Proviso, Free Soil men. 
At certain periods of the Convention, it semed 
as if the Barnburners would carry the day; and 
they did so far succeed as to secure the unani- 
mous passage of the strongest possible Wilmot 
Proviso resolutions; but, upon the question of 
ratifying the nomination of Cass and Butler, dis- 
cussion was stifled, and the fierce and boisterous 
spiritoi Hunkerton carried the day. But the end 
of the matter is not yet. 

The Convention re-nominated its old State 
ticket—Dillingbam, Field and Marston. In the 
former part of the day Mr. Dillingham declined 
being again a candidate for Governor, on the 
ground, in substance, that he was an uncom- 
promising Wilmot Proviso man, while many 
Democrats of the State were not; but after the 








{ 
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nomination was made he pledged himself for Cass 
and Butler. 
F. S —We learn the Barnburners have deci- 


| ded totake an appeal to the people.—[Green 


A Prospective Repeat Cry.—The Albany | Mountain Freeman. 
Evening Atlas, in eeeking of the proposition in | 


the S.nate of Mr. 


| right, of Indiana, to extend | 
the principle of the Missouri Compromise so as | Convention Jast week. 





The Liberty party of Vermont held their State 
The old candidates were 


to apply to all territory lying west of 36 30, so| nominated for state officers. Au effort was made 


far as the Pacific Ocean, uses this language : 





to postpone action upva National affairs until af- 


ter the Buffalo Convention. This was voted down 
ten to one. Hon. John P. Hale was declared to 
be their candidate, and happen what may, they 
would abide by him. In a word, ‘* THEY SPURN 
THE BRIBE. ” 


I,uinots,—The Liberty Convention, held at 
Hennepin on the 4th and 5th, nominated Dr. 
Dyer, of Chicago, for Governor, and H. H. 
Snow of Quincy, for Lieutenant Governor. An 
electoral ticket was also nominated, and dele- 
gates chosen to attend the Buffalo Convention. 


Witmor’s Cuvrse.—In a letter written June 
29th, Hon. David Wilmot, the “ proviso’? man, 
says: 

‘| shall support Von Buren with the whole 
strength of my patriotism, and do all in my 
power to get »p an electural ticket for him. in 
Pennsylvania.” 

He also declares that he will introduce in Con- 
gress a bill to ** repeal ” any so-called ** compro- 
mise’? which may be passed in regard to slave 
territory. 
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Monday, July 10, 1848. 


In Senate.—'! he Senate was called to order, 
and proceeded to the consideration of business. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, presented a pe- 
tition praying Congress to liberate the slaves re- 
centiy re-taken in Chesapeake Bay, and returned 
to Washington city, after an attempt to escape. 

Mr, Hanegan presented a petition praying Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for the purchase, 
by the Government, of the gallery of Indian Por- 
traits, by the distinguished artist Mr. Catlin. 

Mr. Upham preseuted a petition praying Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for the purpose 
of purchasing the estate of General Wastungton, 
at Mount Vernon, for the establishment of a 
grand National Botanical Garden and Agricultu- 
ral Jnstitute. 

Several other petitions were presented, and 
all were refesred to their appropriate commil- 
tees. 

Mr. Niles, from the Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads, reported a bill to authorise Mr. 
Vattemare to frank and receive free of postage, 
documents, books ard letters for imternational 
exchanges, which was ordered to be engro-sed 
and read a third time, when the yeas and nays 
were taken and it was passed. 

Mr. Dix gave notice that he would move to 
take up the bill establishing a Branch Mint at 
New York, to morrow morning. 

Mr. Atherton, from the Committee on Finauce, 
reported a bill making provision for the payment 
of the liquidated claims against Mexico. 

Mr. Breese, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported, without amendment, the bibl 
from the House correcting certain errors made 
in entering public lands. The bill was subse- 
quently passed. 

Mr Hale reported a bill from the Committee 
on Public Lands, to prevent speculations in the 
public domain, and providing that every male 
citizen owning no otber land may enter ove bun- 
dred and sixty acres, and receive a patent there- 
for, after a residence of five years upon it, which 
was referred to its appropriate committee. 

The amendments of the House to the bill for 
the settlement of claims against the Mexican 
Governmeat then came up. 

Mr. Atherton having obtained the floor, ad- 
dressed the Senate somewhat at length, and tock 
occasion to extend a warm supportto the amend- 
ment prohibiting the introduction of slavery into 
Oregon. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the regular order of the day, the Oregon 
territorial bill. 

Mr. Keverdy Johnson having the floor, addressed 
the Senate in a discussion of the question. He 
spoke at Jeast three hours with great ability, 
closing in an earnest recommendation that such a 
compromise will be agreed upon as will reconcile 
the North and the South. 

Mr. Hunter obtained the floor upon this ques- 
tion to-morrow. 

Mr. Hannegan gave notice that he would move 
as an amendment, a provision that all States 
formed out of the Territories south of the line 
agreed upon by the Missouri Compromise, be 





admitted in the Union, either as free or slave 
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States, according to the wishes of the people in- 
babiting them. 

The subject was then laid aside informally, 
and the Senate adjourned. 

House or Represenratives.—A motion was 
made to take up the resolution from the Senate, 
relative to the Southern mail, but it was nega- 
tived. 

After several other unsuccessful motions to 
take up different subjects, Mr. Colt, of Georgia, 
moved to suspend the rules, in order that he 
might move the reference of the~ President's 
peace message. The motion was taken by yeas | 
and nays, and decided in the negative, two-thirds 
not voting for it—yeas 91, nays 70. 

Mr. Stephens moved to suspend the rule3 to 
allow him to introduce resolutions calling for 
information relative to the authentic boundaries 
of California and New Mexico, and, also, whether 
the civil governments have vot been, by him, ap- 
pointed there, and whether, trials and convic- 
tions under Governors Kearney and Stockton 
have occurred, and if so, upon what authority. 
The motion was taken by yeas and nays and de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 169, nays 7. 

+Mr. Stephens then addressed the House in an 
excited manner, commenting on the President's 
alleged inconsistency, and duplicity in claiming 
the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, in 
the Message of 1846, as the Texas boundary, 
and in Shdell’s instructions declaring that Texas 
has not established the said boundary. 

His remarks occasioned great excitement, and 
he was interrupted, on leave, and interrogated 
by Messrs. McLane, Pillsbury and others several 
times. 

Mr. McLane contended that there was no in- 
consistency in the President’s declarations. 

Mr. Stephens replied vehemently, and said that 
no honorable man could declare his belief that 
President Polk had been consistent in this mat- 
ter, or could tell the truth. 

Mr. McClernand followed in a defence of the 
administration, and assailed the Whigs at the 
same time, questioning the fitness of Gen. Tay 
lor for the Presidency. 

Mr. Schenck made a bitter speech against the 
administration. 

Mr. McLane followed, defending the adminis- 
tration, and made a bitter reply to Mr. Schenck’s 
remarke. He said that the tirade that had just 
been listened to would meet the contumely of 
every honorable man. 

Mr. Stephens said he would be exempted from 
receiving the contumely of the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. McLane replied. 1 inform the gentleman, 
any man who does receive my contumely is none 
the better for it. 

Some further remarks and calls to order en- 
sued, when Mr. Hudson moved the previous 
question, which was sustained by the House, and 
the resolutions passed. Adjourned. 





Tuesday, July 11, 1848. 


In Senate.—The Senate was called to order 
and proceeded to the cousideration of business. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported in favor of the House 
bill to increase the number of Cadets, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Diz rade a motion to take up the bill es- 
tablishing a transhipment at New York, but it 
was negatived. 

Mr. Rusk moved to take up the bill relative to 
the Texas Navy, but after a brief debate, the mo- 
tion was negatived by a vote of 17 to 19. 

Mr. Atherton made a motion to take up the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, which being agreed 
to, the consideration of the question pending 
when the bill was last up was resumed. It was 
an amendment striking out the appropriation for 
the Marine Hospital. After some debate, the 
subject was informally laid aside. 

‘The consideration of the Oregon Bul, being 
the order of the day was then resumed. Mr. 
Hunier, of Virginia, addressed the Senate upon 
the constitutional powers of Congress in relation 
to the government of acquired territory, and 
took strong Southern grounds on this question. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis next took the floor, and 
spoke in tavor of compromise; but his views 
were decidedly Southern in feeling. 

The bill was then laid over until to-morrow. 

The bill introduced sowe time since proposing 
the union of the Texas Naval officers und vessels 


with the United States Navy, was next consi- 
dered. 
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An interesting debate then sprung up, in which 
several Senators participated. 

The discussion ended and the vote was called, 
and the bill negatived--26 nays to 17 yeas. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


House or Representratives.—The remainder 
of the resolutions of the Committee on Com- 
merce in relation to harbor and river improve- 
ments, &c., came up on the question of their final 
passage. 

The first resolution of the series, it will be re- 
collected was adopted last Wednesday by the 
overwhelming vote of 128 to 56, as follows :— 

1. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the power to appro- 
priate money to open and improve harbors and 
remove obstructions from navigable rivers, in all 
cases when such improvements are necessary to 
the protection and facility of commerce, with 
foreign nations, or the commerce among the 
States. 

The second resolution of the series was now 
adopted as follows, by a vote of 112 to 53: 

2. Resolved, ‘That the interest of our national 
commerce, the common defence, and the general 
welfare of the United States, require a judicious 
exercise of the foregoing power. 

The third resolution was then passed as fol- 
lows, by a vote of 91 to 71. 

3. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the 
President in his message of Dec. 15th, 1847, for 
his refusal to approve and sign the bill passed 
March 3d, 1847, making appropriations for the 
improvement of harbors and rivers, are deemed 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

The fourth resolution wns next passed by a 
vote of 100 to 59. 

4. Resolved, That it would be inexpedient and 
contrary to the principles of the Constitution, to 
give the general consent of Congress in advance 
of legislation by the States, to the imposition of 
tonnage duties by the several States, as a means 
of improving the ports and harbors at which 
such duties may be levied. 

The fifth resolution was next passed as follows : 

5. Resolved, That the report of the Committee 
on Commerce, on the memorial of the Chicago 
Convention, respecting Harbor and River Im- 
provements, the President's Message of Dec. 
15th, 1747, on the same subject, and the bill re- 
ferred to said Committee in relation to tonnage 
duties, with the minority report on the same 
subject be printed, and that the Committee on 
Printing be directed to inquire into the expe. 
diency of printing —— extra copies of said re- 

ort. 
: [The blank is yet to be filled. } 

Mr. Botts made an ineffectual effort to get up 
the Senate’s amendment, postponing the reduc- 
tion of the officers of the Army until the 4th of 
March, 1849. 

Mr. Crabb, of Georgia, called for the reference 
of the President’s Peace Message to the several 
committees, as the regular order of business, but 
the motion was lost. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the Flouse went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Rool in the chair, 
and resumed the consideration of the Civil Ap- 
propriation bill. A debate ensued upon the 
amendments, which was without interest. At 
the conclusion of which the committee rose 
and reported the bill to the House with amend- 
ments. 

The amendment authorising the Government 
to purchase the Jefferson and Hamilton papers, 
and appropriating $40,000 for the purpose, 20,000 
for each, was adopted. 

After which the House adjourned. 


Wednesday, July 12, 1848. 


In SenatE.—The Vice President called the 
Senate to order and the business was proceeded 
with. 

The Senate insisted upon its amendments to the 
Indian Appropriation Bill, and asked that a Com- 
mittee of Conference should be appointed by the 
House. 

A Committee upon the part of the Senate was 
appointed. ; ’ 

Mr. Turney moved a reconsideration of the 
vole rejecting the bill in relation to the Navy of 
the former Republic of Texas. On motion of 
Mr. Rusk, the reconsideration was laid upon the 
table, with the understanding that it should be 
called up at anotber time. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the bill to pay the 





liquidated claims against Mexico was taken up 
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and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading ; 
after which, the bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

A message in writing was received from the 
President, accompanying the proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry held at San Patricio. Ordered 
to be printed. 

The special order of the day, the Oregon bill, 
was then taken up, and Mr. Davis, of Mississip- 
pi, addressed the Senate im support of the ex- 
treme Southern views in relation to slavery, and 
in opposition to the proposed compromise. 

Mr. Davis said, in conclusion, that he would 
be satisfied with the Missouri Compromise, if it 
was accompanied with a guarantee that the ques- 
tion should thus be put at rest forever. 

Mr, Clayton moved that the bill and amend- 
ment be referred to a select committee of eight, 
four from the South and four from the North, 
equally divided also, as to their party politics, 
and to be selected by ballot, who shall report 
what proposition, if any, can be accomplished. 

This motion gave rise to a warm debate. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the free States had fail- 
ed to pass laws to carry out the compromise act 
of eighty-seven, in reference to fugitive slaves; 
and if additional compromise laws should be 
passed by Congress, he doubted whether any 
more notice or respect would be paid to them, 
than that of eighty-seven. 

Mr. Corwin denied the right of free States to 
interfere, after a decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Foote heartily approved of the proposition. 
A debate ensued, in which Messrs. Fiizgerald, 
Calhoun, Corwin and Butler took part, respecting 
the course to be pursued by the free States in re- 
lation to runaway slaves. 

Mr. Bright then suggested a inodification so as 
to include so much of the Message of the Presi- 
dent as relates tothe new Territory of California, 
New Mexico, &c., and that the subject be taken 
from the Committee on Territories, aud referred 
to the Select Committee of eight. 

Mr. Clayton accepted the proposition; and the 
question veing then on the motion to refer, it 
was adopted by a vote of 31 yeas to 14 nays. 

The Committee will be balloted for to-mor- 
row. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

House or Representatives —The Speaker 
announced Reports from Committees to be the 
first business in order. 

Several bills were reported by the Committees, 
read twice and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Nicoll from the Committee of Ways and 
Means reported a bill to establish a branch Mint 
in the city of New York; readtwice and refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole. 

The reciprocity bill between Canada and the 
United States, respecting the productions of each, 
was taken up and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Root in the Chair. 

The amendments to the Civil Appropriation 
bill were considered during the remainder of the 
session, at the conclusion of which the Commit- 
lee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Thursday, July 13, 1848. 


In SenaTe.—The Senate was called to order 
and proceeded to the transaction of business. 

Mr. Lewis presented the credentials of Mr. 
King, the successor of Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, 
who, being duly sworn, took his seat. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson presented the credentials 
of Mr. Pearce, re-elected Senator from the State 
of Maryland for six years, from the 4tb of March 
next. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, 
the bill making appropriations for erecting light- 
houses, light-boats and buoys, was taken up, and 
after a slight amendment was passed. 

Agreeably to notice, Mr. Downs asked and 
obtained leave to bring ina bill facilitating the 
entry of pre-emption claims, which was read a 
first and second time by unanimous consent and 
referred to the Committee on Private Laod 
Claims. 

Mr. Hannegan then moved that the Senate 
proceed toa ballot for Chairman of the Select 
Committee upon the Oregon bill ordered yester- 
day, which motion prevailed. Mr. Clayton was 
elected, having received 33 out of 38 votes cast. 
The Senate then proceeded to ballot for the 
other seven members of the committee, when 
Messrs. Bright, Dickinson, Atchison, Calhoun, 
Phelps, Underwood and Clarke, were elected. 
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On motion of Mr. Bell, the bill authorising the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to makea 
just settlement of the claims of the Cherokee na- 
tion upon the Government, according to the prin- 
ciples established by the treaty of August, 1816, 
was taken up, in which the participants were 
Messrs. Atherton, Bell, Turney, Sebastian and Cal- 
houn ; but no final action being had, the bill was 
laid over unti) to-morrow. 

Mr. Brown reported a bill to make Bangor, in 
the State of Maine, a “ port of entrv.” 

Also, one for changing the time of holding the 
District and Circuit Courts in Kentucky. 

After which, on motion of Mr. Bell, the Se- 
nate went into Executive session, and subsequent- 
Jy adjourned. 


House or Reprsentatives —After the usual 
preliminary business, Mr. Hudson rose to a pri- 
vileged question, and stated that during a call of 
the House last evening, some forty members who 
were absent were each fined two dollars, and 
the sergeant-al-arms was ordered to bring them 
before the House this morning, but as many 
of the offenders were inexperienced, he would 
move to dispense with the whole proceedings. 

Messrs. Sims, Lahm and Lincoln made some 
jocular remarks which occasioned considerable 
Jaughter and confusion. Mr. L. then called 
for the previous question, and Mr. Conger moved 
to lay the motion upun the table, when the vote 
was taken by yeas and nays and decided in the 
affirmative, yeas 69, nays 50. 

When the vote was being taken, Mr. Henly 
made a motion, which besides being out of order, 
was disrespectful to the Speaker, who ordered 
the sergeant-at-arms to take him into custody, 
which was forthwith executed, 

Mr. Hilliard moved that the arrested members 
be permitted to take their seats on paying the 
fees of arrest, except such as wish to offer ex 
cuses for their absence. This motion prevailed, 
and the members proceeded to offer excuses. 

Several members were excused and the re- 
mainder paid the fees incurred. 

Mr. Botts made an ineffectual effort to get up 
the Senate bill, postponing the reduction of the 
officers in the Army until the 4th of March next. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Root in the chair, 
and took up the civil appropriation bill, and con- 
sidered the amendments. 

An amendment displacing Gideon Wells from 
the Bureau, and requiring a naval captain to fill 
the station without extra pay, by which 3000 per 
annum would be saved, was adopted. 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Friday, July 14, 1548. 


In Senate.—The Vice President called the 
Senate to order, and after the transaction of 
some unimportant business, on motion of Mr. 
Dickinson, the bill to establish a branch mint in 
the city of New York was taken up, who advo- 
cated its passage in a brief speech. 

Ap amendment was submitted to establish a 
branch mint in the city of Charleston. 

Mr. Badger spoke in strong terms of opposition 
both to the bill and the amendment, declaring 
that they involved an unnecessary expense, 
which was entirely uncalled for, and was not 
warranted by the present condition of the trea- 
sury. 

Mr. Dickinson replied to the argument of the 
Jast speaker, and was followed by Mr. Niles, who 
advocated the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Butler supported the amendment. 

Mr. Dix made a speech in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Badger rejoined and took the opposite 
ground. 

After further debate, the amendment was 
adopted, and the vote then being taken upon the 
bill as amended, it was lost by a vote of yeas 21, 
nays 27. Adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—After the trans- 
action of the usual preliminary business, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Botts the House took up the Military 
bill with the amendments made by the Senate, 
postponing the reduction of the number of Gene- 
ral officers till the 4th of March next. 

A debate ensued upon the amendment, in which 
Messrs. Jones, of Tenn., Botts, Paschall, Haralson, 
and others participated. 

The debate was continued for the space of 
three hours, when Mr. Botts moved that the 
House disagree to the amendments of the Senate, 
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in order that Committees of Conference between 
the two Houses should be appointed. 

This proposition prevailed, and a Committee 
of Conference on the part of the House was ap- 
pointed. 

The House agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate giving three months’ extra pay to the 
volunteers. Adjourned. 


Saturday, July 15, 1848. 


SenatTe.—The Senate assembled when the 
Vice President resumed the chair arid called to 
order. 

Several unimportant private bills were then 
taken up and passed. 

On motion, a committee of conference on the 
Military bill from the House, with its non-con- 
currence in the Senate’s amendment, was then 
appointed, consisting of Mr. Benton, Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, and Mr. Davis of Mississippi. 

Mr. Westcolt, of Florida, moved for a recon- 
sideration of the vote of yesterday, respecting 
the bill for the establishment of a Branch Mint 
in New York. The motion to reconsider was 
ordered to he put upon the journal. 

Mr. Benton then moved that the Senate go into 
Executive session, which was agreed to, and 
after some time spent therein the doors were 
opened, and the Senate adjourned over till Mon- 
day. 

House oF Representatives.—The House as- 
sembled, when the Speaker on taking his seat, 
called to order. 

The journai was read aid approved. 

After the transaction of some routine business, 
Mr. Conger, of Pennsylvania, moved that ten 
thousand copies of the proceedings of the Chica- 
go Convention and the memorial to Congress, and 
the report of the Committee on Commerce made 
on the same, to whom 1i had been referred, to - 
gether with the resolutions, &c., accompanying 
the said report, be printed for the use of the 
House, which was agreed to. 

Several ineffectual motions were made, with a 
view to inquire into the delay attending the 
printing of the Patent Office Reports, with other 
reports, &c., when 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, which was agreed to, 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, in the chair, when the civil 
and diplomatic bill was taken up. 

The first thing in order was some amendments 
previously under consideration, and in the dis- 
cussion of which the House consumed about an 
hour, when the commitiee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and 

On motion, the House adjourned over till 
Monday. 


Monday, July 17, 1848. 


In Senate.—Mr. Felch, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, made an adverse report on the 
memorial of Agnes Slack. 

The foliowing resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Niles, was taken up and adopted : 

Resolved, That the committee to audit and con- 
trol the contingent expenses of the Senate be in- 
structed to inquire whether the contract to re 
port the proceedings and debates of the Senate 
has been faithfully executed, and whether the 
same has answered the purpose ; and, if not, to 
report some measure to remedy the evil. 

Mr. Dayton, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, reported a bill for the modification of the 
laws regulating fines in the Courts of the United 
States. 

Mr. Badger submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requestec to communicate to the Senate 
any information which may be in the possession 
of the Executive relating to the seizure and cap- 
ture of the American ship Admittance, on the 
coast of California, by a vessel of war of the 
United States, and whether any and what pro- 
ceedings have occurred in regard to said vessel 
or her cargo, and to furnish the Senate with co- 
pies of all documents, papers, and communica- 
tions in the possession of the Executive relating 
to the same. : 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the naval appropriation bill; when, after 
having been amended 

Mr. Niles gave notice that he should move to 








strike out the section relating to ocean steam 
navigation. 


—— re 
— — 


Mr. Allen aiso gave notice of his intention to 
oppose the whole system of ocean mail routes. 

After the amendment relating to the item for 
the hospital at New Orleans was adopted— 

Mr. Borland gave notice of his intention to 
offer some remarks on the subject of hospitals ; 
when the further consideration was postponed, 
and the Senate went into Executive session, and 
the Reporter left at 5 o’clock, P. M., when the 
doors were not reopened. 





Hevse or Representatives. — Mr. Adams 
moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution of the Committee on Printing was adopted, 
req tiring the Committee on Engraving to report 
the cause of the delay in furnishing -the publie 
printer the maps and plates for the Patent office 
reports and Lieuts. Emory’s and Abert’s reports, 
and made some explanation thereon; and, after 
some conversation between Mr. 4. and Mr. Con- 
ger, (he motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Adams then moved a suspension of the 
rules to enable him to offer the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the Senate bill for the repair of 
the dam in the Ohio river, at Cumberland Island, 
be made the special order of the day next suc- 
ceeding the general appropriation bills, and the 
bill to organise the Territory of Oregon, and that 
the same be proceeded with from day to day un- 
til finally disposed of. 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative the 
rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Cocke, by leave, offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resclved, That the President of the United 
Siates be and he is hereby requested to inform 
this House, what amount of public moneys have 
been respectively paid to Lewis Cass and Zach- 
ary Taylor from the time of their fiist entrance 
into the pubiic service to this trme—distinguish- 
ing between regular and extra compensation ; 
that he also state what amount of extra compen- 
sation has been claimed by either; the items com- 
prising the same; when hied, and when and by 
whom allowed; if disallowed, when and by 
whom, and the reasons for such disallowance ; 
and whether or not any items so disallowed, 
were subsequently presented for payment; and, 
if allowed, when and by whom. 

Mr. C. moved the previous question; which 
was seconded, and under the operation thereof 
tLe resolution was agreed to. 

Ata subsequent part of the day Mr. Hampton, 
of New Jersey, moved to reconsider the vole 
by which the above resolution was passed, and— 

On motion of Mr. H. the motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Bowlin, by leave, introduced a joint reso- 
lution to give to the State of Missouri certain 
pieces of artillery captured of the Mexicans by 
the Missouri volunteers under the command of 
Col. Doniphan. 

The joint resolution was read three times, 
passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

Mr. Daniel, by leave, offered the following re- 
solution. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to commupicate to this 
House a copy of the proceedings of the Court of 
Inquiry in Mexico touching the matter which led 
to the dismissal from the public service of Lieuts. 
Josiah S. Pender and George E. B. Singletary, 
of the North Carolina regiment of volunteers, 
and all the correspondence between the War De- 
partment and Geuerals Tay lor and Wool .n rela- 
tion to the same. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to amend the re- 
solution by adding thereto, -* And that he also 
communicate to this House a cupy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry lately held at 
Frederick, Maryland.” 

The amendment was ruled out of order. 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, moved to amend the 
resolution by adding a proviso * authorising the 
Secretary of yWar to employ two additional 
clerks to enable him to comply with requests of 
the resolution.” 

Mr. Daniel hoped Mr. Cobb would not insist on 
his amendment, as it would endanger the passage 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Cobb believed the gentleman from North 
Carolina bad voted on all occasions against giv- 
ing additional clerical aid to the various public 
Departments, which had been earnestly and re- 
peatedly asked of Congress. And as Mr. C. 
thought the extre clerks asked for by the De- 








partments were necessary to the prompt despaich 
of public business, he insisted on his amendment. 
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These frequent (and as Mr. C. believed unneces- 
sary) calls for information were very detrimental 
to the country. Nearly the whole time of the 
regular clerks in the Departments were taken ap 
to answer them, to the entire neglect of other 
and more important public business. Mr. C.’s 
amendment was rejected. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Gayle moved a suspension of the rules to 
offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union be discharged from the 
consideration of House bill to grant portions of 


the public lands to the Mobile and Ohio railroad | 


company, and that the same be put on its pas- 
sage. 

‘Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative the 
rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Meade moved to suspend the rules to ena- 
ble him to introduce the following joint resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, &c., That the Postmaster General is 
hereby required to cause the great Southern mail 
to be transported over the Richmond and Fre 
dericksburg railroad upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon by impartial referees, one to be cho- 
sen by the President of the United States, and 
one by the president and directors of said rail- 
road company, the two to choose an umpire in 
case of disagreement, and the terms thus esta- 
blished shall be in force until the usual period for 
letting out mail contracts for that route. 

The rules were not suspended, two-thirds not 
voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. Evans, of Ohio, by leave, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was read and agreed 
to: 


Mr. White, by leave offered a resolution to 
discharge the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union from the Senate bill reviving 
certain naval pensions to engineers, firemen, and 
coa!-heavers in the navy, and to their widows. 

The resolution being agreed to— 

The House proceeded to consider the said bill. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was read. 

Mr. While moved the previous question, and 
under the operation thereof the amendment was 
agreed to, and the bill read a third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended by striking out the 
words ‘** for the term of five years.” 

Mr. Lahm moved a suspension of the rules 
to enable him to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
setting off the whole, or so much of the territory 
acquired by the late treaty with Mexico, west of 
the river Bravo, as shall be thought necessary, 
for the purpose of forming a colony for the free 
black population of the United States, and such 
slaves as shall from time to time be manumitted 
by their owners; and that said committee also 
inquire into the expediency of making a donation, 
or, for a certain compensation, selling a certain 
number of acres of land to every free black per- 
son who shall, within any specified number of 
years, voluntarily emigrate to said territory ; 
also into the propriety of holding said territory a 
ertain number of years as a colony of the United 
States, previous to transferring the sovereignty 
thereof to those resident therein. 

Two thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended. 





Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs be instructed as to whether any, and, if any, | 
what reduction can be made in the expenditures | 
of the Navy Department in time of peace con-| 
sistently with the interests of the public service, | 
and that they report the result of such inquiry | 
to this House at as early a day as practicable, 

Mr. Kauffman moved a suspension of the rules 
to enable him to move a resolution to the effect 
that the bill to establish certain post routes in 
the United States lying on the speaker’s table be | 
now taken up and disposed of. | 

The motion to suspend the rules was decided 
by yeas and nays: yeas 102, nays 75. 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved to sus- 
pend the rules to enable nim to offer the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the House bill providing for the 
settlement of claims against the United States be 
the special order for Friday next, and so con- 
tinue on Fridays and Saturdays until finally dis- 
posed of. 

Yeas 74, nays 48. Twothirds not voting in 
the affiamative the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, presented the pe- 
tition of the Eastern Branch Bridge Company, in 
relation to the purchase of the lower bridge 
across the Eastern Branch by the Government. 
Referred to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Burt, by leave, offered the following re- 
solution, which was read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
cause to be communicated to this House a state- 
ment of the number of indians in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico; the number of mili- 
tary posts that will be necessary in each; the 
number of troops to garrison each post, and the 
whole military force which should constitute the 
peace establishment. ; 

On motion of Mr. Hilliard, by leave, 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to this House (if not inconsistent 
with the public interest) copies of all instruc- 
tions given to the Hons. Ambrose H. Sevier and 
Nathan Clifford, commissioners appointed to con- 
duct negotiations for the ratification of the treaty 
lately concluded between the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico. 

On motion of Mr. Haralson, by leave, 

Resolved, ‘That it shall be the duly of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to cause each 
member of the House to be furnished with a 
printed copy of all the acts and resolutions which 
may be passed by both Houses of Congress and 
approved by the President, as sooa as practi- 
cable after the same shall be severally approved. 

At a subsequent part of the day, Mr. Haral- 


_ mainder of the day. 


On motion of Mr. Evans, of Maryland, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the strte of the Union, (Mr. Root in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
civil and diplomatic «appropriation bill, in which 
considerahle progerss was made during the re- 
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The following is a list of the yeas and nays on 
the adoption of the 3! of the resolutions, report- 
ed by the Committee on Commerce, contained in 
the proceedings of Congress of the 11th instant, 
viz :— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Blanchard, 
Botts, Boyden, Brady, Buckver, Cabell, Canby, 
Chapman, Clingman, Cocke, Collamer, Conger, 
Cranston, Cristield, Crowell, Crozier, Dickey, 
Dickinson, Dixon, Donnell, Garnett Duncan, 
Duon, Embree, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, 
Farelly, Fisher, Flournoy, Freedly, Fulton, 
Gayle, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Gott, Gre- 
gory, Grinnell, Nathan K. Hall, James G. Hamp- 
ton, Moses Hampton, Henry, Elias B. Holmes- 
Jobn W. Houston, Hubbar’, Hudson, Hunt, Jo- 
seph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jolin W. Jones, Kellozg, 
Thomas Butler King, Daniel P. King, Wm. T. 
Lawrence, Levin, Lincoln, Marsh, Marvin, 
Morehead, Mullin, Nelson, Ness, Newell, Out 
law, Palfrey, Pendleton, Pettit, Pollock, Preston, 
Putnam, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Rose, Root, Ramsey, Sherriff, Silvester, Slin. 
gerland, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, Ste- 
phens, Strohm, Talimadge, Taylor, Tompkins, 
Van Dyke, Vinton, Warren, Wentworth, and 
White.—91. 

Nays.— Messrs. Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, 
Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Broadhead, William G. 
Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Chase, Franklin 
Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Howell Cobb, William- 
son R. W. Cobb, Collins, Cummins, Darling, 
Featherston, Ficklin, French, Fries, Green, 
Willard P. Hall, Hammons, Harolson, Harris, 
Hill, George S. Houston, Inge, Andrew Johnson, 
James H. Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufman, 
Kennon, Lahm, Ligon, Lord, Lumpkin, Lynde, 
Maclay, McClernand, McKay, McLane, Job 
Mann, Meade, Miller, Morris, Peasiee, Petrie, 
Peyton, Phelps. Pillbury, Rhett, Richey, Rock- 
hill, Sawyer, Simpson, Sims, Smart, Thomas, 
James Thompson, Robert A. Thompson, Wil 
liam Thompson, Thurston, Turney, Venable, 
Wallace, Wiley, Williams, Woodward.—71. 





Tue Siavery Question.—By reference to the 
proceedings of Congress, of 12th and 13th inst., 
it will be seen that the entire absorbing question 


the United States, has, on motion of Mr. Clayton, 
of Delaware, in the Senate, been referred to a 


of slavery, in connection with the Territories of 


equally divided in politics—who are to report 
‘‘ what proposition, if any, can be accomplished” 
for the compromise of it. The movement has 
bsen assented to by a large majority of the mem- 
bers of both political parties and of both the sec- 
tional divisions of the Government, and their re- 
port will be looked for with deep anxiety and 
great interest. 5 

On the one hand, it is contended by Mr. Cal- 
houn and others of the South, that the Constitu- 
tion admits of no construction by which a restric- 
tion can or should be applied to new Territory, 
with a view to the exclusion of slavery, while 
on the other it is asserted that the power is given 
to Congress to legislate on the subject, and to 
limit the extension of the area of slavery, or re- 
fuse the admission of slaves into territory, now 
free. These are the extreme points of this great 
and grave question, which have been submitted 
to the consideration of this committee for a plan 
of compromise. 


The following is the vote upon the motion to 
refer : 


Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Bell, Bad- 
ger, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, 
Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, 
Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisi- 
ana, Lewis, Mason, Metcalfe, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Spruance. Turney, Underwood, Westcott, and 
Yulee—3]1. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dix, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Upham 
and Webster—14. 


The Committee is composed of Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Bright, Dickinson, Atchison, Calhoun, Phelps, 
Underwood and Clarke. 


Public Documents. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States:—l lay before Congress co- 
pies of a treaty of peace, friendship, limits and 
settlement, between the United States and the 
Mexican Republic, the ratifications of which 
were duly exchanged at thecity of Queretaro, in 
Mexico, on the 30th day of May, 1848. 

The war in which our country was reluctantly 
involved, in the necessary vindication of the na- 
tional rights and honor, has been thus terminat- 
ed; and I congratulate Congress, and our com- 
mon constituents, upon the restorat'on of an hon- 
orable peace. 

The extensive and valuable territories ceded 
by Mexico to the United States constitute indem- 
nity for the past, and the brilliant achievements 
and signal successes of our arms will be a guar- 
antee of security for the future, by convineing 
all nations that our rights must be respected.— 
The results of the war with Mexico have given 
to the United States a national character abroad 
which our country never before enjoyed. Our 
power and our resources have become known, 
and are respected throughout the world ; and we 
shall probably be saved from the necessity of en- 
gaging in another foreign war for a long series of 
years. It isa subject of congratulation that we 
have passed throngh a war of more than two 
years’ duration, with the business of the country 
uninterrupted, with our resources unexhausted 
and the public credit unimpaired. 

] communicate for the information of Congress 
the accompanying documents and correspondence 
relating to the negotiation and ratification of the 
treaty. 

Before the treaty can be fully executed on the 
part of the United States, legislation will be re- 
quired. It will be proper to make the necessary 
appropriations for the payment of the twelve 
millions of dollars, stipulated by the twelfth ar- 
ticle to be paid to Mexico in four equal anoual in- 
stalments. Three millions of dollars were appro- 
priated by the act of March 3d, 1847, and that 
sum was paid to the Mexican government after 
the exchange of: tbe ratifications of the treaty. 

The fifth article of the treaty provides that, 
‘in order to designate the boundary line with due 
precision upon authoritative maps, and to estab- 

















son moved to reconsider the volte by which the 
above resolution was passed; and, by consent, 
the motion to reconsider was laid over. 


committee of eight members—four from the 
North and the same number from the South, 
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in the present article, the two governments shall 
each appoint a commissioner and a surveyor, 
who, before the expiration of one year from the 
date of the exchange or ratifications of this trea- 
ty, shall meet at the port of San Diego, and pro- 
ceed to run and mark the said boundary in its 
course to the mouth of the{Bravo del Norte. ” It 
will be necessary that provision should be made 
by law for the appointment of a commissioner 
and surveyor on the part of the United States, to 
act in conjunction with a commissioner and sur- 
veyor appointed by Mexico, in executing the 
stipulations of this article. . 

It will also be proper to provide by law for the 
appointment of a “board of commissioners” to 
adjudicate and decice upon all claims of our citi 
zens against the Mexican government, which, by 
the treaty, have been assumed by the United 
States. 

New Mexico and Upper California have been 
ceded by Mexico to the United States, and now 
constitute a part of our country. Ev-nbracing 
nearly ten degrees of latitude, lying adjacent to 
the Oregon Territory, and extending from the 
Pacific ocean to the Rio Grande, a mean distance 
of nearly a thousand miles, it would be difficult 
to estimate the value of these possessions to the 
United States. They constitute of themselves a 
country large enough for a great empire, and 
their acquisition is second only in importance to 
that of Louisiana in 1803. Rich in mineral and 
agricultural resources with a climate of great 
salubrity, they embrace the most important ports 
on the whole Pacific coast of the continent of 
North America. ‘The possession of the ports of 
San Diego, Monterey and the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, will enable the United States to command 
the already valuable and rapidly increasing com- 
merce of the Pacific. The number of our whale 
ships alone, now employed im that sea, exceeds 
seven hundred, requiring more than twenty thou- 
sand seamen to navigute them ; while the capital 
invested in this particular brinch of commerce is 
estimated at not less than forty millions of dol- 
Jars. The excellent harbors of Upper California 
will, under our flag, afford security and repose to 
our commercial marine ; and American mechan- 
ics will soon furnish ready means of ship building 
and repair, which are now so much wanted in 
that distant sea. 

By the acquisition of these possessions we are 
brought into immediate proximily with the west 
coast of America, from Cape Horn to the Rus- 
sian possessions north of Oregon; with the 1s 
Jands of the Pacific ocean ; and, by a direct voy- 
age in steamers, we will be in less than thir 
ty days of Canton and other parts of Chino. 

In this vast region, whose rich resources are 
soon to be developed by American energy and 
enterprise, great must be the augmentation of our 
commerce ; and with it, new and profitable de- 
mands ‘for mechanic labor in all its branches, and 
new and valuable markets for our manufactures 
and agricultural products. 

While the war has been conducted with great 
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nia, which will require to be regulated by our 
laws. As soon as our system shall be extended 
over this commerce, a revenue of a considerable 
amount will be at once collected, and it is not 
doubted that it will be annually increased. For 
these and other obvious reasons, | deem it to be 
my duty earnestly to recommend the action of 
Congress on the subject at the present session. 

In organising governments over these Territo- 
ries, fraught with such vast advantages to every 
portion of our Union, | invoke that spirit of con- 
cession, conciliation, and compromise in your 
deliberations, in which the constitution was fram- 
ed, in which it should be administered, and 
which is so indispensable to preserve and perpet- 
uate the harmony and union of the States. We 
should never forget that this Union of confeder- 
ated States was established and cemented by 
kindred blood, and by the common toils, suffer- 
ings, dangers, and triumphs of all its parts, and 
has been the ever augmenting source of our na- 
tional greatness and of ail our blessings. 

There has perhaps, been no period since the 
warning so impressively given to his countrymen 
by Washington to guard against geographical di- 
visions and sectional parties, which appeals with 
greater force than the present to the patriotic, 
sober-minded and reflecting of all parties and of 
all sections of our country. Whocan calculate 
the value of our glorious Union ? Jt isa model and 
example of free government to all the world, 
and is the star of hope and the havenof rest to 
the oppressed of every clime. By its preserva- 
tion, we have been rapidly advanced as a nation 
to a height of strength, power, and happiness, 
without a parallel in the history of the world.— 
As we extend its blessings over new regions, 
shail we be so unwise as to endanger its exist- 
ence by geographical divisions and dissensions ? 

With a view to encourage the early settlement 
of these distant possessions, | recommend that 
liberal grants of the public lands be secured to 
all our citizens who have settled, or may in a 
limited period settle, within their limits. 

{n execution of the provisions of the treaty, 
orders have been issued to our military and naval 
forces to evacuate, without delay, the Mexican 
provinces, cities, towns, and fortified places in 
our military occupation, and which are not em- 
braced in the territories ceded to the United 
States. The army is already on ils way to the 
U. States. That portion of it, as well regulars 
as volunteers, who engaged toserve during the 
war with Mexico, will be discharged as soon as 
they can be transported or marched to conveni- 
ent points in the vicinity of their homes. A part 
of the regular army will be employed in New 
Mexico and Upper California, to afford protec- 
tion to the inhabitants, and to guard our interests 
in these territories. 

The old army, as it existed before the com- 
mencement of th: war with Mexico—especially 
if authority be given to fill up the rank and file 
of the severai corps to the maximum number 
authorized during the war—it is believed, will 





humanity and forbearance, and with complete | 
success on our part, the peace has been conclud- 

ed on terms the most liberal and magnanimous | 
to Mexico. In her hands, the territories now ce- | 
ded had remained, and, it is believed, would have 
continued te remain almost unoccupied, and of 
little value to her or to any other na‘ion; whilst 
as part of our Union, they will be productive of 
vast benefits to the United States, to the commer- 
cial; world,and to the general interests of man- 
kind. 

The immediate establishment of Territorial 
governments, and the extension of our laws over 
these valuable possessions, are deemed to be not 
only important, but indispensable to preserve or- 
der and the due administration of justice within 
ther limits, to afford protection to the inhabi- 
tants, and to facilitate the development of the 
vast resources and wealth which their acquisi- 
tion has added to our country. 

The war with Mexico having terminated, the 
power of the Executive to establish or continue 
temporary civil governments over these Territo- 
ries, which existed under the laws of nations 
whilst they were regarded as conquered provin- 
ces in our military occupation, has ceased. By 
their cession to the United States, Mexico has no 
longer any power over them ; and, until Congress 
shall act, the inhabitants will be without any or- 
ganised government. Should they be lett in this 
condition, confusion and anarchy will be likely 
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be a sufficient force to be retained in service du- 
ring a period of peace. A few additional offi- 
cers in the line and staff of the army have been 
authorized; and these, it is believed, will be ne- 
cessary in the peace establishment, and should be 
retained in the service. The number of the gen- 
eral officers may be reduced, as vacancies occur 
by the casualties of the service, to whatit was 
before the war. 

While the people of other countries, who live 
under forms of government Jess free than our 
own, have been for ages oppressed by taxation 
to support large standing armies in periods of 
peace, our experience has shown that such estab- 
lishments are unnecessary in a republic. Our 
standing army is to be found. in the bosom of so- 
ciety. itis composed of free citizens, who are 
ever ready to take up arms tn the service of their 
country, when an emergency requires it. Our 


experience in the war just closed fully confirms | 


the opinion, that such an army may be raised 
upon a few weeks’ nolice, and that our citizen- 
soldiers are equal to any troops in the world. No 
reason, thereture, is perceived why we should 
enlarge our land forces, and thereby subject the 
treasury to an anoual increased charge. _ 
Sound policy requires that we should avoid the 
creation of a large standing army in a period of 
peace. No public exigency requires it. Such 
armies are not only expeusive and unnecessary, 
but may become dangerous to liberty. — 
Besides making the necessary legislative pro- 
visions for the execution of the treaty, and the 
establishment of territorial governments in the 








ceded country, we have, upon the restoration of 
peace, other important duties to perform. Among 
these, lbregard none as more important than the 
adoption of proper measures for the speedy ex- 
tinguishment of the national debt. i1t is against 
sound policy and the genius of our institutions, 
that a public debt should be permitted to exist a 
day longer than the means of the treasury will 
enable the government to pay it off. 

We should adhere to the wise policy laid 
down by President Washington of ‘avoiding 
the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions 
in time of peace to discharge the debts which 
unavoidable wars have occasioned, not ungener- 
ously throwing upon posterily the burden we our- 
selves ought to bear.” 

At the comnencement of the present adminis- 
tration, the public debt amounted $17,788,799 62. 
In consequence of the war with Mexico, it has 
been necessarily increased, and now amounts to 
$65,778,450 41, including the stock and treasury 
notes which mav yet be issued under the act of 
January 28, 1847, and sixteen millicas Joan re- 
oonee negotiated under the act of March 31, 
1848. 

In addition to the amount of the debt, the trea- 
ty stipulates that twelve millions of dollars shall 
be paid to Mexico in four equal annual instal- 
ments of three millions each; the first of which 
will fall due on the 30th of May, 1849. The 
treaty also stipulates that the U. States shall ‘‘as- 
sume and pay” to our own citizens “the claims 
already liquidated and decided against the Mexi- 
can republic,” and ‘tall claims not heretofore de- 
cided against the Mexican government” ‘to an 
amount not exceeding three and one-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars.” The “liquidated” claims of 
citizens of the United States against Mexico, as 
decided by the joint board of commissioners un- 
der the convention between the United States and 
Mexico, of the lith April, 1839, amounted to 
$2,026 139 68. ‘This sum was payable in twenty 
equal annual instalments. Three of them have 
been paid to the claimants by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and two by the United S.ates; leaving 
to be paid of the principle of the liquidated 
amount assumed by the United States, the sum of 
$1,519,604 76, together with the interest thereon. 
‘These several amounts of liquidated” and unli- 
quidated claims assumed by the United States, it 
is believed, may be paid as they fall due out of 
the accruing revenue, without the issue of stock 
or the creation of any additional public debt. 

I cannot too strongly recommend to Congress 
the importance of husbanding all our resources, 
of limiting the public expenditures to necessary 
objects, and of applying all surplus at any time 
in the treasury to the redemption of the debt. I 
recommend that authority be vested in the Exe- 
culive by law to anticipate the period of reim- 
bursement of such portion of the debt as may not 
be now redeemable, and to purchase it at par, or 
althe premium which it may command in the 
market, in all cases in which that authority has 
not already been granted. A premium has been 
obtained by the government on much the larger 
portion of the ioans; and if, when the govern- 
ment becomes a purchaser of its own stock, it 
sball command a premium in the market, it will 
be sound policy to pay it, rather than to pay the 
semi-annual interest upon it. The interest upon 
the debt, if the outstanding treasury notes shall 
be funded, from the end of the last fiscal year 
until it shall fall due and be redeemable, will be 
very nearly equal to to the principal, which 
must itself be ultimately paid. 

Without changing or modifying the present ta- 
riff of duties, so great has been the increase of 
our commerce uoder its benign operation, that 
the revenue derived from that source and from 
the sales of the public lands will, itis confidently 
believed, enable the government to discharge an- 
nually several millions of the debt, and at the 
same lime possess the means of meeting necessa- 
ry appropriations for all other proper objects.-— 
Unless Congress shall authorize largely increased 
expenditures, for objects not of adsolule neces- 
sity, the whole public debt existing oefore the 
Mexican war, and that created during its con- 
tinuance, may be paid off, without any increase 
of taxation on the people, long before it will fall 
due. 

Upon the restoration of peace, we should adopt 
a policy suited to a state of peace. In doing this, 
the earliest practicable payment of the public 
debt should be a cardinal principle of action.— 
Profiting by the experience of the past, we should 
avoid the errors ihto which the country was be- 
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trayed shortly after the close of the war with 
Great Britain in 1815. Ina few years after that 
period, a broad and latitudinous construction. of 
the power of the federal, government unfortu- 
nately received but too much countenance.— 
Though the country was burdened with a heavy 
public debt. large, and in some instances unneces- 
sary and extravagant expenditures, were author. 
ized by Congress. The consequence was, that 
the payment of the debt was postponed for more 
than twenty years; and even then, it was only 
accomplished by the stern will and unbending 
policy of President Jackson, who made its pay- 
ment a leading measure of his administration.— 
He resisted the attempts which were made to di- 
vert the public money from that great object, 
and apply it to wasteful and extravagant expen- 
ditures for other objects, some of them of more 
than doubtful constitutional authority and expe- 
diency. 

If the government of the United States shall 
observe a proper economy in its expenditures, 
and be confined in its action to the conduct of 
our foreign relations and to the few general ob- 
jects of its care, enumerated in the constitution, 
jeaving ail municipal and local legislation to the 
States, our greatness asa nation in mora! and 
physical power, and in wealth and resources, 
cannot be calculated. 

By pursuing this policy, oppressive imeasures, 
operating unequally and unjustly upon sections 
aod classes, will te avoided; and the people, 
having no cause of complaint, wiil pursue their 
own interests, under the blessings of equal laws 
and the protection of a just and paternal govern- 
ment. 

By abstaining from the exercise of all powers 
not clearly conferred, the cement of our glori- 
ous Union, now numbering thirty States, will be 
strengthened as we grow in age and increase in 
population, and our future destiny will be with- 
out a parallel or example in the history of na- 
tions. JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, July 6, 1848. 


THE MEXICAN TREATY. 





Treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, be- 
tween the United States of America and the Mexi- 
can republic concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo, on 
the 2d day of February, in the year 1848. 

In the name of Almighty God : 


The United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, animated by a sincere desire to 
put an end to the calamities of the war which 
unhappily exists between the two republics, and 
{o establish upon a solid basis relations of peace 
and friendship, which shall confer reciprocal 
benefits upon the citizens of both, and assure the 
concord, harmony, and mutual confidence where- 
in the two people should live, as good neighbors, 
for that purpose appointed their respective pleni- 
potentiaries—that is to say, the President of the 
United States has appointed Nicholas P. Trist, a 
citizen of the United States, and the President of 
the Mexican republic has appointed Don Luis 
Gonzaga Cuevas, Don Bernardo Couto, and Don 
Miguel Atristain, citizens of the said republic, 
who, after a reciprocal communication of their 
respective full powers, have, under the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, the author of peace, ar- 
ranged, agreed upon, and signed the following 


Treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, 
between the United States of America and the 
Mexican republic. 


Artic.e I.—There shall be firm and universal 
peace between the United States of America and 
the Mexican republic, and between their respec- 
tive countries, territories, cities, towns, and peo- 
ple, without exceptions of places or persons. 


Artic.e |l.—Immediately upon the signature 
of this treaty, a convention shall be entered into 
between a commissioner or commissioners ap- 
pointed by the General-in-chief of the forces of 
the United States, and such as may be anpeintes 
by the Mexican government, to the end that a 
provisional suspension of hostilities shall take 
place, and that, inthe places occupied by the 
Said forces, constitutional order may be re-esta- 
blished, as regards the political, administrative 
and judicial branches, so far as this shall be per- 


mitted by the circumstances of military occupa- 
tion. 


_ Articce II].—Immediately upon tbe ratifica- 
tion of the present treaty by the government of 








the United States, orders shall be transmitted to 
the commanders of their land and naval forces, 
requiring the latter (provided this treaty shall 
then have been ratified by the government of the 
Mexican republic, and the ratifications ex- 
changed) immediately to desist from blockading 
any Mexican ports; and requiring the former 
(under the same condition) to commence, at the 
earliest moment practicable, withdrawing all 
troops of the United States then in the interior of 
the Mexican republic, to points that shall be se- 
lected by common agreement, at a distence from 
the seaports not exceeding thirty leagues; and 
such evacuation of the interior of the republic 
shall be completed with the least possible delay ; 
the Mexicaa covernment hereby binding itself to 
afford every facility in its power for rendering 
the same convenient to the troops on their march 
and in their new positions, and for promoting a 
good understanding between them and the in- 
habitants. Jn like manner, orders shall be des- 
patched to the persons in charge of the custom- 
houses at all ports occupied by the forces of the 
United States, requiring them (under the same 
condition) immediately to deliver possession of 
the same to the persons authorized by the Mexi- 
can government to receive it, together with all 
bonds and evidences of debt for duties on impor- 
tations and on exportations not yet fallen due.— 
Moreover, a faithful and exact account shall be 
made out, showing the entire amount of all du- 
ties on imports and on exports collected at such 
custom houses or elsewhere in Mexico by autho- 
rity of the United States, from and after the day 
of ratification of this treaty by the government of 
the Mexican republic ; and also an account of the 
cost of collection ; aod such entire amount, de- 
ducting only the cost of collection; shall be de- 
livered to the Mexican government, at the city 
of M: xico, within three months after the ex- 
change of ratifications. 

The evacuation of the capitol of the Mexican 
republic by the troops of the United States, in 
virtue of the above stipulation, shall be completed 
in one month after the orders there stipulated 
for shall have been received by the commander 
of said troops, or sooner if possible. 


ArticLe 1V.—Immediately after the exchange 
of ratifications of the present treaty, all castles, 
forts, territories, places, and possessions, which 
have been taken or occupied by the forces of the 
United States during the present war, within the 
limits of the Mexican republic, as about to be 
established by ihe following article, shall be 
definitively restored to the said republic, toge- 
ther with all the artillery, arms, apparatus of 
war, munitions, and other public property, which 
were in the said castles and forts when captured 
and which shall remain there at the time when 
this treaty shall be duly ratified by the govern- | 
ment of the Mexican republic. To this end, | 
immediately upon the signature of this treaty, 
orders shall be despatched to the American offi- 
cers commanding such castles and forts, securing 
against the removal or destruction of any such 
artillery, arms, apparatus of war, munitions, or 
other public property. The city of Mexico, 
within the inner line of entrenchments surround- 
ing the said city 1s comprehended in the above 
stipulations, as regards the restoration of artil- 
lery, apparatus of war, &c. 


The final evacuation of the territory of the 
Mexican republic, by the forces of the United 
States, shail be completed in three months from 
the said exchange of ratifications, or sooner if 
possible ; the Mexican government hereby en- 
gaging, as in the foregoing article, to use all 
means in its power for facilitating such evacua- 
tion, and rendering it convenient to the troops, 
and for promoting a good understanding between 
them and the inhabitants. 


If, however, the ratification of this treaty by 
both parties, should not take place in time to 
allow the embarkation of the troops of the United 
States to be completed before the commence- 
ment of the sickly season at the Mexican ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico, in such case a friendly 
arrangement shall be entered into between the 
general-in-chief of the said troops and the Mexi- 
can government, whereby healthy and otherwise 
suitable places at a distance from the ports of 
not less than thirty leagues shall be designated 
for the residence of such troops as may not yet 
have embarked, until the returo of the healthy 
season. And the space of time here referred to 
as comprehending the sickly season shall be un- 


All prisoners of war taken on either side, on 
land or on sea, shall be restored as soon as prac- 
ticable after the exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty. Itis also agreed that if any Mexieans 
should now be held as captives by any savage 
tribe within. the limits of the United States, as 
about to be established by the following article, 
the government of the said United States will 
exact the release of such captives, and cause 
them to be restored to their country. 


Articte V. The boundary line between the 
two republics shall commence inthe Gulf of 
Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called Rio 
Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its 
deepest branch, if it should have more than one 
branch emptying directly into the sea; from 
thence up the middle of that river, following the 
deepest channel, where it has more than one, to 
the point where it strikes the southern boundary 
of New Mexico ; thence, westwardly, along the 
whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which 
runs north of the town called Paso) to its western 
termination; thence, northward, along the west- 
ern line of New Mexico, until it insersects the first 
branch of the river Gila; (or if it should not in- 
tersect any branch of that river, then to the 
point on the said line nearest to such branch, 
and thence in a direct line to the same;)— 
thence down the middle of the said branch and 
of the said river, until itempties into the Rio 
Colarado; thence across the Rio Colarado, fol- 
lowing the division line between Upper and 
Lower California, to the Pacific Ocean. 

The southern and western limits of New 
Mexico, mentioned in this article, are those laid 
down in the map entitled ** Map of the United 
Mexican States, as organized and defined by various 
acts of the Congress of said republic, and constructed 
according to the best authorities. Revised edition.— 
Published at New York in 1847, by J {Disturnell.” 
Of which map a copy is added to this treaty, 
bearing the signatures and seals of the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries. And, in order to pre- 
clude all difficulty in tracing upon the ground 
the Inmit separating Upper from Lower Califor. 
nia, it is agreed that the said limit shall consist 
of a straight line drawn from the middle of the 
Rio Gila, where it unites with the Colarado, to a 
point on the coast of the Pacific Ocean distant 
one marine league due south of the southernmost 
point of San Diego, according to the plan of said 
port made in the year 1782 by Don Juan Panto- 
ja, second sailing-master of the Spanish fleet, 
and published at Madrid in the year 1802, in the 
Atlas to the voyage of the schooners Sulil and 
Mexicana, of which plan a copy is hereunto 
added, signed and sealed by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries. 

In order to designate the boundary line with 
due precision, upon authoritative maps, and to 
establish upon the ground landmarks which shall 
show the limits of both republics, as described in 
the present article, the two governments shall 
each appoint a commissioner and a surveyor, 
who, before the expiration of one year from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, 
shall meet at the port of San Diego, and proceed 
to run and mark the said boundary in its whole 
course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte. 
They shall keep journals and mark out plans of 
their operations ; and the result agreed upon by 
them shall be deemed a part of this treaty, and 
shall have the same force as if it were inserted 
therein. The two governments will amicably 
agree regarding what may be necessary to these 
persons, and also as to their respective escorts, 
should such be necessary. 


The boundary line established by this article 
shall be religiously respected by each of the two 
republics, and no change shall ever be made 
therein, except by the express and free consent 
of both nations, lawfully given by the general 
government of each, in conformity with its own 
constitution. 


Articte VI. The vessels and cilizens of the 
United States shall, in all time, have a free and 
uninterrupted passage by che gulf of California, 
and by the river Colorado below its confluence 
with the Gila, to and from their possessions situ- 
ated north of the boundary line defined in the 
preceding article; it being understood that this 
passage is to be by navigating the gulf of Cali- 
fornia and the river Colorado, and not by land, 
without the express consent of the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

If, by the examinations which may be made, 








dersteod to extend from the first day of May to 
the first day of Novembxr. 


it should be ascertained to be practicable and 
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advantageous to construct a road, canal, or rail- 
way, which should in whole or in part run upon 
the river Gila, or upon its right or its left bank, 
within the space of one marine league from 
either margin of the river, the governments of 
both republics will form an agreement regarding 
its construction, in order that it may serve equally 
for the use and advantage of both countries. 


Articie Vil. The river Gila, and the part of 
the Rio Bravo del Norte lying below the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico, being, agreeably 
to the fifth article, divided in the middle between 
the two republics, the navigation of the Gila 
and of the Bravo below said boundary shall be 
free and common to the vessels and citizens of 
both countries ; and neither shall without the 
consent of the other, construct any work that 
may impede or interrupt, in whole or in part, 
the exercise of this right; not even for the pur- 
pose of favoring new methods of navigation.— 
Nor shall any tax or coptribution, under any de- 
nomination or title, be levied upon vessels or 
persons navigating the same, or upon merchan- 
dise or effects transported thereon, except in 
the case of landing upon one of their shores. 
If, for the purpose of making the said rivers 
navigable, or for maintaining them in such state, 
it should be necessary or advantageous to esta- 
blish any tax or contribution, this shall not be 
done without the consent of both governments. 

The stipulations contained in the present arti- 
cle shall not impair the territorial rights of either 
republic within its established limits. 


Artic.e VIII. Mexicans now established in 
territories previously belonging to Mexico, and 
which remain for the future within the limits of 
the United States, as defined by the present 
treaty, shall be free to continue where they now 
resiue, or to remove at any time to the Mexican 





republic, retaining the property which they pos- 
sess in the said territories, or disposing thercof, | 
and removing the proceeds wherever they please, | 
without their being subjected, on this account, to| 
any contribution, tax, or charge whatever. | 

Those who shall prefer to remain in the said 
territories, may either retain the title and rights 
of Mexican citizens, or acquire those of citizens 
of the United States. But they shall be under 
the obligation to make their election within one | 
year from the date of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of this treaty ; and those who shall remain 





in the said territories after the expiration of that 
year, without having declared their intention to 
retain the character of Mexicans, shall be con- 
sidered to have elected to become cilizens of the 
United States. 

In the said territories, property of every kind, 


ever, for any inhabitant of the United States to 
purchase or acquire any Mexican, or any foreign- 
er residing in Mexico, who may have been cap- 
tured by Inians inhabiting the territory of either 
of the two republies, nor to purchase or acquire 
horses, mules, cattle, or property of any kind, 
stolen within Mexican territory by such Indians 

And in the event of any person or persons, 
captured within Mexican territory by Indians, 
being carried into the territory of the United 
States, the government of the latter engages and 
binds itself, inthe most solemn manner, so soon 
as it shall know of such captives being within its 
territory, and shall be able so to do, through the 
faithful exercise of its influence and power, to 
rescue them and return them to their country, or 
deliver them to the agent or representative of 
the Mexican government. The Mexican autko- 
rities will, as far as practicable, give to the gov- 
ernment of the United States notice of such 
captures ; and its agent shall pay the expenses 
incurrec in the transmission of the rescued cap- 
tives; who, in the meantime, shall be treated 
with the utmost hospitality by the American 
authorities at the place where they may be. But 
if the government of the United States, before 
receiving such notice from Mexico, should ob- 
‘ain intelligence, through any other channel, of 
the existence of Mexican captives within its ter- 
ritory, it will proceed forthwith to effect their 
release and delivery to the Mexican agent as 
above stipulated. 


For the purpose of giving to these stipulations 
the fullest possible efficacy, thereby affording the 
security and redress demanded by their true 
spirit and intent, the government of the United 
States will now and hereafter pass, without un 
necessary delay, and always vigilantly enforce, 
such laws as the nature of the subject may re- 
quire. And finally, the sacredness of this obli 
gation shall never be lost sight of by the said 
government when providing for the removal of 
the Indians from any portion of the said territo- 
ries, or for its being settled by citizens of the 
United States; but, on the contrary, special 
care shall then be taken not to place its Indian 
occupants under the necessity of seeking new 
homes. by committing those invasions which the 
United States have solemnly obliged themselves 
to restrain. 


ArticLe XII. In consideration of the exten- 
sion acquired by the boundaries of the United 
States, as defined in the fifth article of the pre- 


| sent trealy, the government of the United States 


engages to pay to that of the Mexican republic 


ithe sum of fifteen millions of dollars. 


Immediately after this treaty shall have been 


now belonging to Mexicans not established there, | duly ratified by the government of the Mexican 


shall be inviotably respected. The present own-— 


ers, the heirs of these, and all Mexicans who 


may hereafter acquire said property by contract, | 


shall enjoy with respect to it guaranties equally 
ample, as if the same belonged to citizens of the 
United States. 


ArrTicLe iX. Mexicans who, in the territories 
aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of 
citizens of the Mexican republic, conformably 
with what is stipulated in the preceding article, 
shall be incorporated into the union of the United 
States, and be admitted at ihe proper time (to be 
judged of by the Congress of the United States) 
to the enjoyment of ail the rights of citizens of 
the Uuited States, according to the principles of 


the constitution; and in the meantime shall be | 


maintained and protected in the enjoyment of 
their liberty and property, and secured in the 
free exercise of their religion without restriction. 


Articie X, [Stricken out.] 


Arrticce XI. Considering that a great part of the 
territories which, by the present treaty, are to be 
comprehended for the future within the limits of 
the United States, isnow occupied by savage tribes, 
who will hereafter be under the exclusive con- 
trol of the government of the United States, and 
whose incursions within the territory of Mexico 
would be prejudicial in the extreme, itis solemn- 
ly agreed tbat all such incursions shall be forci- 
bly restrained by the government of the United 
States whensoever this may be necessary ; and 
that when they cannot be prevented, they shall 
be punished by the said government, and satis- 
faction for the same shall be exacted—all in the 
same way, and with equal diligence and energy, 
as if the same incursions were meditated or com- 
mitted ip. its own territory, against its own cili- 
zens. 

}t shall not be lawful, under any pretext what- 








republic, the sum of thiee millions of dollars 
shall be paid to the said government by that of 
the United States, at the city of Mexico, in the 
gold or silver coin of Mexico. The remaining 
twelve millions of doliars shall be paid at the 
same place, and in the same coin, in annual in- 
stalments of three millions of dollars each, toge- 
ther with interest on the same at the rate of six 
per centum per annum. ‘This interest shall be- 
gin to run upon the whole sum of twelve millions 
from the day of the ratification of the present 
treaty by the Mexican government, and the first 
of the instalments shall be paid at the expiration 
of one year from the same day. Together with 
each annual instalment, as it falls due, the whole 
interest accruing on such instalment from the 
beginning shall also be paid. 


Articte XIll. The United States engage, 
moreover, to assume and pay to the claimants all 
the amounts now due them, and those hereafter 
to become due, by reason of the elaims already 
liquidated and decided against the Mexican re- 
public, under the conventions between the two 
republics severally concluded on the eleventh 
day of April, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
and on the thirtieth day of January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-three: so that the Mexican 
republic shall be absolutely exempt, for the fu- 
ture, from all expense whatever oa account of 
the said claims. 


ArticLte XIV. The United States do further- 
more discharge the Mexican republic from all 
claims of citizens of the United States not here- 
tofore decided against the Mexican government, 
which may have arisen previously to the date of 
the signature of this treaty; which discharge 
shall be final and perpetual, whether the said 
claims be rejected or be allowed by the board of 
commissioners provided for in the following arti- 





i 


cle, and whatever shal] be the total amount of 
those allowed. 


Anricte XV. The United States, exonera. 
ting Mexico from all demands on account of the 
claims of their citizens mentioned in the prece. 
ding article, and considering them entirely and 
forever cancelled, whatever their amount may 
be, undertake to make satisfaction for the same, 
to an amount not exceeding three and one quar- 
ter millions of dollars. To ascertain the validity 
and amount of those claims, a board of commis. 
sioners shall be established by the government of 
the United States, whose awards shall be final 
and conclusive ; provided, that in deciding upon 
the validity of each claim, the board shall be 
guided and governed by the principles and rules 
of decision prescribed by the first and fifth arti- 
cles of the unratified convention, concluded at 
the city of Mexico on the twentieth day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three ; and in no case shall an award be made in 
favor of any claim not embraced by these prin- 
ciples and rules. 

If, in the opinion of the said board of commis- 
sioners, or of the claimants, any books, records, 
or documents in the possession or power of the 
government of the Mexican republic, shall be 
deemed necessary to the just decision of any 
claim, the commissioners, or the claimants 
through them, shall, within such period as Con- 
gress may designate, make an application in 
writing for the same, addressed to the Mexican 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to be transmitted 
by the Secretary of State of the United States ; 
and the Mexican governnent engages, at the 
earliest possible moment after the receipt of such 
demand, to cause any of the books, records, or 
documents, so specified, which shall be in their 
possession or power, (or authenticated copies or 
extracts of the same,) to be transmitted to the 
said Secretary of State, who shall immediately 
deliver them over to the said board of commis- 
sioners: Provided, That no such application shall 
be made by, or at the instance of, any claimant, 
until the facts which it is expected to prove by 
such books, records, or documents, shall have 
been stated under oath or affirmation. 


Articte XVI. Each of the contracting par- 
ties reserves to itself the entire right to fortify 
whatever point within its territory it may judge 
proper so to fortify for its security. 


Articte XVII. The treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, concluded at the city of 
Mexico on the 5th day of April, A. D., 1831, be- 
tween the United States of America and the Uni- 
ted Viexican States, except the additional article, 
and except, so far as the stipulations of the said 
treaty may be incompatible with any stipulation 
contained in the present treaty, is hereby re. 
vived for the period of eight years from the day 
of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, 
with the same force and virtue as if incorporated 
therein; it being understood that each ef the 
contracting parties reserves to ilself the right, at 
any time after the said period of eight years 
shall have expired, to terminate the same by 
giving one year’s notice of such iniention to the 
other party. 


Articte XVIII. All supplies whatever for 
troops of the United States in Mexico, arriving 
at ports in the occupation of such troops previous 
to the final evacuation thereof, although subse- 
quently to the restoration of the custom-houses 
at such ports, shail be entirely exempt from du- 
ties and charges of any kind ; the government of 
the United States hereby engaging and pledging 
its faith to establish, and vigilantly to enforce, 
all possible guards for securing the reverue of 
Mexico, by preventing the importation, under 
cover of this stipulation, of any articles other 
than such both in kind and in quantity, as shall 
really be wanted for the use and consuuiption of 
the forces of the United States during the time 
they may remain in Mexico. To this end it 
shall be the duty of all officers and agents of 
the United States to denounce to the Mexican 
authorities at the respective poris any attempts 
at a fraudulent abuse of this stipulation which 
they may know of, or may bave reason to sus- 
pect, and to give to such.uthorities all the aid 
in their power with regard thereto ; and every 
such attempt, when duly proved and established 
by sentence of a competent tribunal, shall be pun- 
ished by the confiscation of the property so at- 
tempted to be fraudulently introduccd. 


Arricte XIX. With respect to all merchan- 
dise, effects, and property whatsoever, imported 
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a 
into ports of Mexico whilst in the occupation of 
the forces of the United States, whether by citi- 
zens of either republic, or by citizens or subjects 
of any neutral nation, the following rules shall 
be observed : 

1. All such merchandise, effects, and property, 
if imported previously to the restoration of the 
custom-houses to the Mexican authorities, as sti- 

ulated for in the third article of this treaty, 
shall be exempt from confiscation, although the 
importation of the same be prohibited by the 
Mexican tariff. 

2. The same perfect exemption shall be en- 
joyed by all such merchandise, effects, and proper- 
ty, imported subsequently to the restoration of the 
custom-houses, and previously to the sixty days 
fixed in the following article for the coming into 
force of the Mexican tariff at such ports respec- 
tively; the said merchandise, effects, and pro- 
perty being, however, at the time of their impor- 
tation, subject to the payment of duties, as pro- 
vided for in the said following article. 


3. All merchandise, effects, and property de- 
scribed in the two rules foregoing, shall, during 
their continuance at the place of importation, 
and upon their leaving such place for the inte- 
rior, be exempt from all duty, tax, or impost of 
every kind, under whatsoever title or denomina- 
tion. Nor shall they be there subjecte to any 
charge whatsoever upon the sale thereof. 

4. All merchandise, effects, and property de- 
scribed in the first and second rules, which shall 
have been removed to any place in the interior 
whilst such place was in the occupation of the 
forces of the United States, shall, during their 
continuance therein, be exempt from all tax 
upon the sale or consumption thereof, and from 
every kind of impost or contribution, under what- 
soever title or denomination. 


5. But if any merchandise, effects, or pro- 
perty, described in the first and second rules, 
shall be removed to any place not occupied at 
the time by the forces of the United States, they 
shall, upon their introduction into such place, or 
upon their sale or consumption there, be subject 
to the same duties which, under the Mexican 
laws, they would be required to pay in such 
cases if they had been imported in time of peace, 
through the maritime custom-houses, and had 
there paid the duties conformably with the Mexi- 
cau tariff. 


6. The owners of all merchandise, effects, or 
property described in the first and second rules, 
and existing in any port of Mexico, shall have 
the right to re-ship the same, exempt from all 
tax, impost, or contribution whatever. 

With respect to the metals, or other property, 
exported from any Mexican port whilst in the 
occupation of the forces of the United States, and 
previously to the restoration of the custom-house 
al such port, no person shall be required by the 
Mexican authorities, whether general or State, to 
pay any tax, duty, or contribution upon any such 
exportation, or in any manner to account lor the 
same to the said authorities. 


Articte XX. Through consideration for the 
interests of commerce generally, it is agreed, that 
if less than sixty days should elapse between the 
date of the signature of this treaty and the resto- 
ration of the custom-houses, conformably with 
the stipulation in the third article, in such case 
all merchandise, effects, and property whatsoever, 
arriving at the Mexican ports after the restoration 
of the said custom-houses, and previously to the 
expiration of sixty days after the day of the sig- 
nature of this treaty, shall be admitted to entry ; 
and no other duties shall be levied thereon than 
the duties established by the tariff found in force 
at such custom-houses at the time of the restora- 
tion of the same. Ane to all such merchandise, 
effects, and property, the rules established by the 
preceding article shall apply. 


Articte XXI.—If unhappily any disagreement 
should hereaiter arise between the governments 
of the two republics, whether with respect to 
the mlerpretation of any stipulation in this treaty, 
or with respect to any other particular concern- 
ing the political or commercial relations of the 
two vations, the said governments, in the name 
of those nations, do promise to each other that 


they will endeavor, in the most sincere and ear- 
nest manner, to settle the differences so arising, 
and to preserve the state of peace and friendship 
in which the two countries are now placing 
themselves ; using, for this end, mutual represen- 
tations and pacific negotiations. And if, by 
these means, they should not be enabled to come 
to an agreement, a resort shall not, on this ac- 
count, be had to reprisals, aggression, or hostility 
of any kind, by the one republic against the 
other, until the government of that which deems 
itself aggrieved shall have maturely considered, 
in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, whe- 
ther it would not be better that such difference 
should be settled by the arbitration of commis- 
sioners appointed on each side, or by that of a 
friendly nation. And should such course be pro- 
posed by either party, it shall be acceded to by 
the other, unless deemed by it altogether incom- 
patible with the nature of the difference, or the 
circumstances of the case. 

Articte XXIIL.—If (which is not *, be ex- 
pected, and which God forbid!) war shall un- 
happily break out between the two republics, 
they do now, with a view to such calamity, so- 
lemnly pledge themselves to each other and to 
the world, to observe the following rules: abso- 
lutely, where the nature of the subject permits, 
and as closely as possible in all cases where 
such absolute observance shall be impossible. 

1. The merchants of either republic then re- 
siding in the other, shall be allowed to remain 
twelve months, (for those dwelling in the inte- 
rior,) and six’ months (for those dwelling at the 
seaports,) to collect their debts and settle their 
affairs; during which periods they shall enjoy 
the same protection, and be on the same fooling, 
in all respects, as the citizens or subjects of the 
most friendly nations; and, at the expiration 
thereof, or at any time before, they shall have 
full liberty to depart, carrying off all their 
effects without molestation or hindrance ; con- 
forming therein to the same laws which the citi- 


zens or subjects of the most friendly nations are | 


required to conform to. Upon the entrance of 
the armies of either nation into the territories of 
the other, women and children, ecclesiastics, 
scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the 
earth, merchants, artisans, manufacturers, and 
fishermen, unarmed and inhabiting unfortified 
towns, villages, or places, and in general all 
persons whose occupations are for the common 
subsistence and benefit of mankind, shail be 
allowed to continue their respective employ ents 
unmolested in their persous. 
houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, 


nor their cattle taken, nor their fields wasted, by | 


the armed force inte whose power, by the events 
of war, they may happen to fall; but if the ne- 
cessity arise to take anything from them for the 
use of such armed force, the same shall be paid 
for at an equitable price. All churches, hospi- 
tals, schools, colleges, jibraries, and other esta- 
blishments, for charitable and beneficert pur- 
poses, shall be respected, and all persons con- 
nected with the same protected in the discharge 
of their duties, aud the pursuit of their voca- 
tions. 

2 In order that the fate of prisoners of war may 
be alleviated, all such practices as those of send- 
ing them into distant, inclement, or unwholesome 
districts, or crowding them into close and nox- 
ious places shall be studiously avoided. They 
shall not be confined in dungeons, prison-ships, 
or prisons; nor be pul in irons, or bound, or 
otherwise restrained in the use of thew lisnbe. 
The officers shall enjoy liberty on their paroles, 
within convenient districts, and have comforta- 
ble quarters ; and the common soldiers shall be 
disposed in cantonments, open and extensive 
enough for air and exercise, and lodged in bar- 
racks as roomy and good as are provided by the 
party in whose power they are, for its own 
troops. But if any officer shall break his parole 
by leaving the district so assigned him, or any 
other prisoner shall escape from the limits of his 
cantonment, after they shall have been designa- 
ted to him, such individual, officer, or other pri- 
soner, shall forfeit so much of the benefit of this 
article as provides for his liberty on parole or in 
cantonment. And if any officer so breaking his 
parole, or any common soldier.so escaping from 
the limits assigned him, shall afterwards be 
found in arms, previously to his being regularly 
exchanged, the person so offending shall be dealt 
with according to the established laws of war. 
The officers shall be daily furnished by the party 





in whose power they are, wilh as many rations, 
and of the same arti les, as are allowed, either in 


rn. } 


kind or by commutation, to officers of equal rank 
in its own army; and all others shall be daily 
furnished with such ration as is allowed to a 
common soldier in its own service: the value of 
all which supplies shall, at the close of the war, 
or at periods to be agreed upon between the re- 
spective commanders, be paid by the other party, 
on a mutual adjustment of accounts fur the sub- 
sistence of prisoners; and such accounts shall 
not be mingled with or set off against any others, 
nor the balance due on them be withheld as a 
compensation or reprisal for any cause whalever, 
real or pretended. Each party shall oe allowed 
to keep a commissary of prisoners, appointed by 
itself, with every cantonment of prisoners in pos- 
session of the other; which commissary shall 
see the prisoners as often as he pleases; shall be 
allowed to receive, exempt from ali duties or 
taxes, and to distribute whatever comforts may 
be sent to them by their friends; and shall be 
fvee to transmit his reports in open letters to the 
party by whom he is employed. 

And it is declared that neither the pretence 
that war dissolves all treaties, nor any other 
whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending the solemn covenant contained in this 
article. On the contrary, the state of war is 
precisely that for which it is provided, and 
during which ils stipulations are to be as saered- 
ly observed as the most acknowledged obliga- 
tions under the law of nature or nations. 

ArticLte XXIII.—This treaty shall be ratified 
by the President of the United States of America, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof ; and by the President of the Mexican re- 





Nor shall their) 


| public, with the previous approbation of its gen- 

| €ral Congress; and the ratification shall be ex- 

changed in the city of Washington, or at the seat 
of government of Mexico, in four months from 

the date of the signature hereof, or sooner if 
| practicable. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipo- 
lentiaries, have signed this treaty of peace, 
friendship, limits, and settlement; and have 
hereunto affixed our seals respectively. Done 
in quintuplicate, at the city of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, on the second day of February, in the year 
vf our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight. 


N. P. TRIST. [u. s.] 
LUIS G. CUEVAS. [u. s.} 
BERNARDO COUTO, {[L. s j 
MIGL. ATRISTAIN. — {x. s.] 








Speeches in Congress. 


MR. DIX, OF NEW YORK, 
ON SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 
(Continued from page 21.) 








That the ordinance was not deemed by its fra- 
mers, or by the Congress whieh eontinued it in 
force, incompatible with any degree of freedom 
from restraint, which may justly be claimed as 
essential to political liberty, is apparent from the 
terms of the instrument itself. ‘The articles, of 
which the sixth and last prohibited slavery, were 
| expressly declared to be ad: pted, “* for extending 
‘the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these re- 
publics, their laws and constitutiens, are erected ; 
to fix and establish those principles as the basis 
of all Jaws, constitutions, and governments, 
which forever hereafter shall be formed in the 
said Territory ; to provide also for the establish- 
ment of States, and permanent government 
therein, and for their admission to a share in the 
Federal councils on an equal footing with the 
original States, at as early periods as may be 
consistent with the general interest.” 


Several considerations suggest themselves in 
connection wiih this subject. 

1. Nesther the framers of the ordinance nor 
the first Congress co.sidered the perpetual pro- 
hibition of siavery in the North-western territo- 
tory inconsistent with the admission of the States 
io be formed out of it into the Union on “equal 
footing with the original States.” Neither the 
actual tenure of slaves, bor the right to hold 
them could have been considered essential to the 
full fruition of the political liberty which the 
States possessed as members of the Union. 

2. The prohibition was not considered incon- 
sistent with the terms of cession of the territory 
by Virginia in 1784, which required that the 
States to be formed out of it should be “*repub 
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lican States, ‘‘ and admitted members of the Fede- 
ral Union, having the same rights of sovereign- 
ty, freedom, and independence.” These rights 
of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
therefore, which the members of the Federal 
Union enjoyed, were by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, and the first Congress, deemed fully 
possessed, although the right to hold slaves was 
prohibited. Virginia concurred in passing the 
ordinance in the Congress of the Confederation 
in 1787, and im continuing it in force in the first 
Congress under the Constitution in 1789. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the original 
validity of the ordinance, J believe its authority 
has always been respected by responsible tribu- 
nals. 1 will read a decision from the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, in the case of Merry vs. 
Chexnaider, 8 Martin’s Reports, (new series ) 
699. 

“Appeal from the court of the First District. 

‘Porter, J., delivered the opinion of the court. The 

laintiff sues in this action to recover his freedom, 
and from the evidences on record is clearly entitled to 
it. He was born in the North western Territory since 
the ennctment of Congress, in 1787, of the ordinance 
for the government of that country, according to the 
6th article of which there could be therein neither slave- 
ry nor involuntary servitude. This ordinance fixed 
forever the character of the population in the region 
over which it is extended, and takes away all founda- 
tion from the claim set up in this instance by the de. 
fendant. The act of cession by Virginia did not de- 
prive Congress of the power to make such aregulation. 

‘* Jt is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed. 
that the judgment of the district court be affirmed with 
costs.” 

This decision was pronounced in 1830, and it 
fully sustains the view of the subject I have 
taken. 

II. On the 7th of April, 1798, an act was 
passed for an amicable settlement of limits with 
the State of Georgia, and authorising the estab- 
lishment of a government in the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. This act authorised the President to es- 
tabliss therein a government in all respects simi- 
lar to that in the territory north-west of the Ohio 
river, excepling the sixth article of the ordi- 
nance of 1787. Itthen prohibited the importa-. 
tion of slaves into the territory from any place 
without the limits of the United States. This 
act was passed ten years (less a few months ) 
before Congress was authorised by the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the importation of slaves into the 
States which were originally parties to the Fede- 
ral compact. This provision of the Constitution 
applied only to the then existing States. It did not 
extend tothe States thereafter to be formed, or 
to the territories of the United States; a fact of 
the highest importance, if it is to be regarded as 
a limitation of avested power. The exercise by 
Congress of the power of prohibiting the intro- 
duction of slaves into the Mississippi ‘Territory 
from foreign countries appears to have passed 
without opposition. 1 find no division in either 
House on that clause of the bill. This fact 
shows the undisputed interpretation put at that 
day on the Constitution of the United States in 
respect to the powers of Congress over every 
matter of domestic concern in the territory be- 
Jonging to the United States, and especially over 
the subject of slavery, the most delicate of all. 
There was a direct exercise by Congress in 
respect to the territories, of a power which was 
positively prohibited in respect to the States ex- 
isting at the adoption of the Cunstitution. This 
act passed under the administration of the @jder 
Adains. 


Ill. At the Ist session of the 6th Congress, 
chap. 41, laws of 1800, an act was passed to di- 
vide the territory belonging to the United States 
north-west of the Ohio river into two separate 
governments. This act created a ‘Territorial 
Government for Indiana in all respects sinilar to 
that provided by the ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the North-west Territory. This 
precedent reaflirms the principles contained in 
the ordinance. The act was signed by the elder 
Adams. 


1V. On the 26th of March, 1804, an act was 
passed dividing Louisiana into two territories, 
and providing for the temporary government 
thereof. Ali that part of the territory south of 
the 33d parallel of latitude, now the southern 
boundary of Arkansas, was erected into the ter- 
ritory of Orleans. 

The 10th section of the act had three provis- 
ions in respect to slavery in the territory: 1. 
The importation of slaves, from apy place with- 


Out the jimits of the United States, was prohib- ' passed on the 13:h day of July, 1787, for the gov- torial Governments, and says all admit their constitu- 














ited ; 2. The importation, from any place with- 
in the limits of the United States, of slaves im- 
ported since the Ist of May, 1798, was prohib- 
ited; and, 3. The importation of slaves, except 
by a “ citizen of the United States removing in- 
to said Territory for actual settlement, and 
being at the time of such removal bona fide owner 
of such slaves,” was prohibited. 


When this section was under discussion in the 
Senate, a motion was made to strike out the last 
clause, and it was negatived by a vote of 19 to 
9. Among the votes in the nezative were John 
Breckenridge and John Brown of Kentucky, Jes- 
se Franklin of North Carolina, James Jackson of 
Georgia, Samuel Smith of Maryland, Thomas 
Sumpter of South Carolina, William H. Wells 
and Samuel White of Delaware; 8 of the 19 
from slave-holding States. 


Tae House Journal does not show any oppo- 
sition to this section. The vote on the final 
passage of the bill was 66 yeas and 21 nays. Of 
the latter only 7—one third of the whole number, 
were from slave holding States. 


The Territory of Orleans seems to have re- 
mained subject tu these restrictions—at least all 
but the first—until 1812, when it was erected 
into a State, with the name of Louisiana. At 
least 1 can find nothing to the contrary. On the 
2d of March, 1805, an act further providing for 
the government of the Territory was passed, by 
which the ordinance of 1787 was applied to it, ex- 
cept the sixth article, prohibiting slavery forever, 
and so much of the second paragraph as regula- 
ted the descent and distribution of estates. But, 
by the eighth section of the act, the act of March 
26, 1804, dividing the Territory of J,ouisiana 
which was limited in its operation to one year 
and to the end of the next session of Congress 
thereafter, was continued in full force until re- 
pealed, excepting so far as it was repugnant to 
the act of 1805. ‘The restrictions on the impor- 
tation of slaves were not repugnant to that act, 
and they must have been continued in operation. 
{ state this fact because it has been supposed 
and asserted that the act of 1804 was repealed 
the next year ; as though Congress had passed it 
inconsiderately, and had thus early become con- 
vinced of the iilegality of the restrictions upon 
slavery which it contained. Butthe construction 
of the act of 1805 is so obvious that the repeal 
cannot be admitted without judicial interpreta- 
tions showing it. 1 find none. On the contrary, 
I find a decision of the Supreme Court of Louisi 
ava, showing that those restrictions were conp- 
tinued in force. 1 will read an extract from it 
to the Senate. 

** Formerly, while the act divding Louisiana into 
two Lerrilories was in force m this country, slaves, 
introduced here in contravention to it, were freed by 
operation of law ; but that uct was merged in the legis- 
lative provisions which were subsequently enacted on 
the subject of tmportution of slaves into the Uniled 
Stutes.’— Gomaz vs. Bonneval, 6 Martin’s Rep., 656, 
(Sup. Court of La,) 1819. 

‘The general law referred to, went into opera- 
tion on the first of January, 18U8. If, therefore, 
there was, as this decision shows, a merger in 
1808, there could Lave been no repeal in 18U5. 

‘There cannot be a stronger case to show the 
control Congress has exercised over the subject. 

Slavery existed in Louisiana when it was 
ceded to the United States. Congress did not 
impose any resiriction on the tenure of si!aves 
then held in the territory ; that might have im- 
paired vested rights of property under the Jocal 
law, which the United States had covenanted in 
the treaty of cession to maintain and protect. 
But Congress not only proceeded, at once, to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves from foreigu coun- 
tries, but to prohibit their introduction from the 
States of the Union, excepting wheu accompany- 
ing and belong:ng to citizens of the United States 
moving into the Territory to become residents. 
This was to impose restrictions upon its exten- 
sion even withio the Territory in which it existed. 
it was a direct prohibition of the domestic slave 
trade. It was an exercise of power, in respect 
to the Territories, whica Congress did not pos- 
sess in respect to the States. it was an antici- 
pation, by four years, of the time at which Con- 
gress was authorized to prohibit the importation 
of slaves into the original States. ‘The act was 
signed by Jeflerson. 

V. On the 11th of January, 1805, an act was 


passed establishing the Territory of Michigan, 
with a government “in all respects simiiar to 








that provided by the ordinance of Congress, 
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ernment of the territory of the United States 
north-west of the river Ohio.” 

VI. On the 3d of February, 1809, a similar 
government was established for the Territory of 
Illinois. These two Jast acts also passed under 
Mr. Jefferson’s Administration. 

VII. On the 4th of June, 1812, an act was 
passed “ providing for the government of the 
Territory of Missouri,” and the Jaws and regula- 
tions in force in the district of Louisiana were 
continued in operation. 


VIII. On the 3d of March, 1817, a government 
was formed for the Territory of Alabama, and 
the laws then in force within it as a part of Mis- 
sissippi, were continued in operation. These 
acts were passed under Mr. Madison. 


UX. On the 2d of March, 1819, the Territory 
of Arkansas was formed from the Territory of 
Mississippi, and a government established for it. 

X. On the 6th of March, 1820, the inhabitants of 
Missouri were authorised to form a Constitution 
and State Government, and slavery was prohibit- 
ed in all that part of the Territory of Louisiana 
north of the 36° 30’ north latitude. !n this 
exercise of legislative power, the greatest latitude 
is given tothe authority claimed under the clause 
of the Constitution respecting the territory of the 
United States. 

XI. On the 30th March, 1822, an act was 
passed for the estab!ishment of a ‘Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Florida, containing provisions makiug 
it unlawful “to import or bring into the said 
Territory, from any place without the limits of 
the United States,” any slave or slaves. 

These acts were passed under Mr. Monroe’s 
administration. 

XII On the 20:h April, 1836, an act was passed 
“establishing the ‘Territorial Government of 
Wisconsin,” securing to the inhabitants * the 
rights, privileges, and advantages "’secured to the 
people of the North-western Territory by the 
ordinance of 1787, subjecting them to ** the con- 
ditions, restrictions and prohibitions ” contained 
in said ordinance, and extending the laws of the 
United States over them. This act was signed 
by General Jackson. 

XII. On the 12th June, 1838,a Territorial 
Government for lowa was established, and the 
laws of the United States extended over it. This 
act was signed by Mr. Van Buren. 

And here, Mr. President, 1 close this rapid 
specification of legislative precedents, commen- 
cing with the first Congress, and running, with a 
current of authority uninterrupted and almost 
unopposed, through more than half a century, 
down to the present day. 

By looking through these acts, it will be found 
that the power of governing the persons occupy- 
ing the territory belonging to the United States 
has been exercised by Congress in almost every 
form, and for a great variety of purposes, muni- 
cipal as well as political. Officers have been ap- 
pointed, their qualifications prescribed, the right 
of sullrage fixed, limited, and extended, the de- 
scent and distribulion of estates regulated, courts 
organized and their powers defined, personal 
rights secured, and, in general, the whole power 
of legislation has been controlled by Congress 
through the supervision it hus retained over the 
laws passed by the Legislative Asseablies of 
the ‘Territories. 

Let me now see how far this exercise of legis- 
lative power has been sanctioned by judicial in- 
lerpetations. 1 quote from decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the bighesi judical tribunal in the 
United States. ‘That Court, in refereuce to the 
clause of the Constitution giving Congress power 
to dispose of and make ali neediul rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory belonging to the 
United States, says : 


“ The power given in this clause is of the most ple- 
nary kind. Rules und regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory of the United States; they necessariuy confer 
complete jurisdiction. It was necessary to confer it 
without limtiation, to enable the new Government to 
redeem the pledge given to the old in relation to the 
JSormation und powers of the new States ”’— The Chero- 
kee Nation vs. I'he State of Georgia, 5 Peters, 44. 

* Lhe term ‘territory, as here used, is merely de- 
scriplive of one kind of property, and is equivalent 
to the word ‘ lands,’ and Congress has the same power 
over it as over any other property belonging to the 
United States ; and this power is vested in Congress 
without limitation, and has been considered the soun- 
dation upon which the Territorial Governments rest- 
In the case of McCulloch vs, the State of Maryland, 
4 W heaton, 422, the Chief Justice, in giving the opin- 





don of the court, speaking of this article and the power 
of Congress growing out of it, apples it to the ‘Lerri. 
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-mality. And again, in the case of the American 
graces i Company, vs. Canter. (1 Peters. 542,) in 
speaking of the cession of Florida under the treaty 
with Spain, he says that Florida, until she shall be- 
come a State, continues to be a Territory of the United 
States, governed by virtue of that clause wn the Con- 
stitution which empowers Congress Lo make all need ful 
rules and regulations eepecting the territory or other 
property of the United States.°—The United States 
ys. Gratiot et al., 14 Peters, 537. : 

« Perhaps the power of governing a territory helong- 
ing to the United States which has not by becoming 
a State, acquired the means of self-government, may 
result necessarily from the facts that it is not within 
the jurisdiction of any particular State, and 1s within 
tae power and jurisdiction of the Uniied States The 
right to govern may be the inevitable consequence of 
the right to acquire lerrilory. Whichever may be the 
source whence the power is derived, its possession is 
unquestioned." —Chief Justice Marshall ; the Ameri 
can Insurance Company vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 542. 

] might refer to other decisions of the court, 
in which the same principle is recognized, though 
less directly, perhaps, but sustaining the same in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and giving va- 
lidity to the legislative precedents [ have cited. 
Writers on constitutional law ( Rawle, Sergeant, 
Story,) concur in this construction. In short, it 
is believed that no power exercised under the 
Constitution of such magnitude as that of govern. 
ing the Territories of the United States has been 
more uniformly acquiesced in from the formation 
of the Government to the present day, and in all 
ils departments, legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. No system of rules would be safe, if its 
authority could be disputed and overturned, in the 
face of such comprehensive and long-continued 
sanctions. Government, law, social and political 
order, would become unstable, uncertain, and 
worthless, as safeguards, either to property or 
life, if their foundations could be thus sapped and 
undermined by logical suttlety and refinement— 
by new versions of the Constitution at war with 
its ancient interpreiations, and ruuning counter 
to the whole course uf the public administration 
from the earliest periods of time. 

And here, Mr. President, I dismiss the question 
of power. If, as 1 think, the affirmative is sus- | 





hand, it is contended that it makes no addition to | element of no inconsiderable force in the ratio of 
their numbers, but merely spreads them over a, our progression. 


broader surface. 
wholly inconsistent with all the received laws of 
population. The tendency of the human race is 
to increase in a'compound ratio of the extent 
and productiveness of the surtace on which it is 
sustained. The highest possible impulse is given 
to this increase in an occupied country, distin- 
guished for its fertility, and offering certain re- 
wards for the products of labor. This is the 
character of our own soil. Wherever slave Jabor 
can be carried, it will, for a time be productive. 
Missouri affords a strong illustration of the truth 
of this proposition. This State lies wholly north 
of 36° 30‘, north latitude, excepting a strip 
about thirty miles wide on the Mississippi, run- 
ning down to the thirty-sixth parallel, and yet, 
though so far north, slavery made rapid progress 
there after her admission into the Union. By the 
census of 1820, there was 10,222slaves ; in 1830, 
24 820, an increase of one hundred and forty per 
cent. in ten years; and in 1840, 58,240, an in- 
crease of one hundred and thirty-five per cent. 
in ten years. For several years, the slave popu- 
iation increased more rapidly than the free. In 
all new and fertile soils, where the demands for 
labor are urgent, this will be the inevitable result. 
the multiplication of the human species is gov- 
erned by Jaws as inflexible and certain as those 
which govern the reproduction of vegetable life. 
In both, the stimulus, whatever it may be, con- 
stitutes the law of the increase. 1 am aware 
that the ratio of increase in Missouri, both in re- 
spect to the white and black race, was material- 
ly modified by immigration ; and to that extent 
the result is independent of the application of 
the principle ] have stated. But at can hardly 
be denied that surface, productive surface, is the 
great element in our extension, Itis this alone 
which has carried the ratio of our increase far 
beyond that of any other people. If we had been 
restricted to the area of the thirteen States, how 
different would have been the resu!t of our decen- 
nial enumerations! ‘The same principle governs 
the white and the black races. The laws of la- 


In the last quarter of a cen- 


This position is believed to be | tury—about the period we take for a duplication 


of our numbers—we have received from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and l[reland 
alone, nearly a aillion of immigrants; and from 
continental Europe we have had large additions. 
These drains, on the one hand, and accessions on 
the other, are not only likely to continue, but to 
increase in force. A surplus population, provi- 
ded for by emigration, is certam to be regularly 
re-produced. Europe, therefore, will not be nu- 
merically weakened by these annual drains, even 
though they should be indefinitely augmented ; 
aud every addition to our numbers from abroad 
resders the force of immigration more intense, 
by relaxing the ties which bind to their native 
soil the kindred multitudes left behind. 


For an indefinite period, then, we may calcu- 
late on large and constantly-increasing additions 
to our population by immigration ; and the natu- 
ral multiplication of our own people, under the 
impulse of the powerful stimulants contained in 
a soil of extraordinary fertility, and in the su- 
perabundant supply of food, will doubtless main- 
tain our past rate of increase, and give us, at the 
close of the present century, a hundred millions 
of inhabitants. 


One of the most interesting and important 
problems, both for the American statesman and 
philosopher, is to determine of what race or ra- 
ces this vast population shall consist ; for on the 
solut.on which future generaticns shall give to it 
will essentially depend the prosperity of the com 





munity or communities they will constitute, and 
their ability to maintain such a form of goverr- 
/ment as shall secure to them the blessings of po- 
litical liberty and an advanced civilization. In 
_a general survey of the races by which the earth 
is peopled, though the varieties are infinite, there 
‘are but four grand divisions—the Aauatic, the 
| Caucasian, the Ethiopian, and the Indian. The 
| whole surface of Europe, with some inconsider- 
able exceptions, is occupied by the Caucasian 
| race—by the descendants of the energetic and 


" independer which 
tained, something, nevertheless, remains to be | bor, subsistence, and population, act on both, | ependent tribes, » from the shores of 


considered. A power may be possessed, and | 
yet it may not be right to exercise it. Its exer- 
cise must be justified by considerations of public 
or private advantage: it must not work either 
public or private wrong. | propose to consider 
it under this aspect. 

And, in the first place, I intend to say nothing 
in regard to private interests excepting this— 
there is no proposition before us to interfere 
with slavery where it exists—no restriction on 
the exercise of private or personal rights within 
the sphere of the local laws under which they 
arise. The question before us is, whether slaves 
shall be permitted to be introduced into Oregon, 
or whether their introduction shall be prohibited. 
It 18 a remote territory, generally conceded 
( though in this [ do not concur, as | shall here- 
afler explain more fully ) as not likely to be oc- 
cupied by slaves, if they were allowed to be car- 
ried there. The fact that it is generally ad- 
mitted to be unfit for slave labor must divest the 
question of all practical infringement of private 
rights, even in the estimation of those who take 
exireme views of the subject. I shall therefore 
consider it only in its bearing upon great public 
interests. 

Mr. President, I consider this question, in the 
form ithas assumed, as involving the extension 
of slavery. I consider itso under the motion to 
strike out the 12th section, which substantially 
prohibits the introduction of slaves into Oregon. 
But it is made so more particularly by the 
amendment offered by my friend from Mississip- 
pi, [Mr. Davis,] which provides: 

“ That nothing contained in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to authorise the prohibition of domestic 
slavery wn said Territory whilst it remains in the 
condition of a Territory of the United States.” 

I understand this as an asserticn of the right to 
Carry slaves into Oregon both against the inter- 
ference of Congress, and the desire of the inhab- 
ilants to exclude them. 2 understand it as main- 
laining the right to introduce domestic slavery 
into Oregon. This is extension, and against the 
wishes of the inhabitants who have prohibited its 
introduction. Let me then, present some con- 


siderations concerning this whole subject of ex 
lension. 


Those who oppose the extension of slavery to 
wider limits, believe that such extension pro- 





motes the multiplication of s'aves. -On the other | 


though not every where with the same intensily. 

If these conclusions are just, an enlargement 
of the surface over which slavery 1s spread car- 
ries with it, by force of invincible laws, a mul- 
tiplication of the race held in bonJage: in other 
words, a substantial increase of the number of 
slaves. Extension in respect to surface, is mul- 
tiplication in point of number. The two propo- 
sitions cannot be legitimately separated either 
in reasoning or in practice. In this view of the 
subject, the extension of slavery is a reproduc- 
tion of the original responsibility of introducing 
it; and in this respect it has a moral bearing, to 
which the great mass of the community cannot 
be indifferent. 


Mr. President, in providing for the govern- 
ment of our Territories, while they continue sub- 
ject to the exclusive regulation of Congress, no 
view of the subject would be complete which 
overlooks the part we are performing in the 
great movement of civilized society, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Let us turn our altention 
to some of the considerations which suggest 
themselves in connection with this point. It re- 
quires no powers of prophecy to foretell that we 
are de:tined to spread ourselves over the greater 
portion of the Awerican continent on this side 
ihe great lakes—south to’ the densely peopled 
portions of Mexico, and west to the Pacific. 
Nor is itan idle dream of the imagination to 
foresee in our political organization the founda- 
tions of an empire increasing more rapidly, and 
destined to expand to broader limits, than the 
Roman Republic: not an ewnpire, like the latter, 
founded in war, and propagating itself by brute 
furce , but an empire founded in peace, and ex- 
tending itself by industry, enterprise, and the 
arts of civilization. Rome, in receiving intc her 
bosom, the surrounding population as she con- 
quered them, instructed them in the art of war, 
and made them the instruments of new aggres-. 
sions. We receive into ours the surplus pupula- 
tion of the Old World, to instruct them in the 
arts of peace, and to accelerate the march of 
civilization across the western continent, There 
is nothing in the history of human society so 
calculated to exalt it as the spectacle we pre- 
sent—receiving into the bonds of friendship, and 
admitting to the rights of citizenship, the surplus 
of the over-peopled and over-governed countries 
of Europe. These annual additions constitute an 


the Caspian, have, in different eras, spread them- 
'selves over Germany and western Europe, and 
| laid the foundations of nearly all the ervilization 
| the world contains. From this Indo-Germanic 
_or Caucasian race, we are ourselves descended ; 
| and we are deing for the New World what they 
|did for the Old—spreading ourselves over and 
| subduing it—not indeed by arms, but by the arts 
of peace. In whatever portion of Europe emi- 
gration to the United States takes its rise, it 
brings with it homogeneous currents. ‘The same 
blood fills the veins of all. if shades of variety 
exist in the intellectual and physical characteris- 
tics of the multitudes who come among us, it is 
to be traced to the influences which diversities of 
soil, climate and government have exerted upon 
them in the different sections of Europe in which 
their lot has been cast. Jn the great outlines of 
their physiognomy, avimal and moral, they are 
identical; aud they are distinguishable from all 
other races by peculiarities not be mistaken. 


] believe it to be in the order of Providence 
that the continent of North America, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some inconsiderable dis- 
tricts, is ullimately to be peopled by the same 
race which has overspread Europe, and made it 
what it is in science, in art, in civilization and in 
morals. We may,by a misapplication of the 
means at our conmaud, thwart tor a season the 
divine purpose: we may pustpone the consum- 
mation of the end we have to accomplish; but 
the deeply seated causes which are at work will 
ultimately triuaph over all obstacles. Years, 
possibly centuries—(and what are centuries in 
the history of nations and empires? )—1 say pos- 
sibly centuries may be necessary to complete this 
process; but it must, in the end, be completed. 
| believe it may be satisfactorily shown that the 
free black population in the northern States does 
vot increase by its own inherent force. | doubt 
whether it is fully reproduced. in four of the 
New England States— Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Isiand and Connecticut—the black popu- 
lation, from 1820 to 1840, materially decreased. 
in New York, Massachusetts and Maine, there 
was au increase during the same period ; but this 
was doubtless due to the immigration of manu- 
mitted blacks from the South, finding their way to 
the principal commercial States. Without these 
accessions, the result in these States would prob- 
ably have been the same as in the four New 
} England States referred to. Under the most fa- 
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vorable circumstances, it is, and must continue 
to be, an inferior caste inthe North. It counts 
nothing in the estimate, physical or intellectual, 
of the strength of the body politic. Even where 
the forms of its admission to the privileges of 
freemen are complete, it is an excluded class. 
Let the liberal and the humane do what they 
may, they cannot change the unalterable law of 
its destiny. Public opinion at the North—call it 
perusice, if you will—presents an insuperable 

arrier against its elevation in the social scale. 
My own State has recently, by a majority of 
about one hundred and thirly thousand votes in 
two hundred thousand, refused to place blacks on 
the same footing as whiles in the exercise of the 
elective franchise. Illinois and Connecticut have, 
I believe, done the same thing by decided votes. 
A class thus degraded will not multiply. This 
is the first stage of retrogradation. The second 
almost certainly follows. It will not be repro- 
duced ; and in a few generations, the process of 
extinction is performed. Nor is it the work of 
inhumanity or wrong. It is the slow but certain 
process of nature, working out her ends by laws 
so steady, and yet so silent, that their operation 
is only seen in their results. { am not sure that 
this fact is so supported by Statistical data that it 
can be considered settled beyond joubt. If it were 
it might sulve a great problem in population in 
the United States—a problem full of consequence 
and of instruction for our guidance—that manu- 
mitted blacks, as a class, do not multiply, and 
perhaps are not reproduced. 

Is itihe part of wisdom or humanity to pro- 
mote the extension or increase of a race, which 
has its destiny written in characters not to be 
mistaken or eflaced—an extension adding noth- 
ing to the public prosperity or strength, an! ep- 
larging the basis of human degradation and suf- 
fering? 

What is the true policy of the country, look- 
ing to its rapid growth and to the steady exten- 
sion of our people over the unoccupied portions 
of this continent? Sir, there is grave cause for 
reflection in the unexampled increase of our pop- 
ulation by its inherent foree, and still more in 
the vast accessions annually made to our num. 
bers by immigration. The public order and 
prosperity depend in some degree in giving to 
these accessions, foreign and domestic, a uniform 
and homogeneous character. We could not di- 
vert the current of immigration if we were dis- 
posed to do what every dictate of humanity re- 
pels and condemns. {tts in the vast and fertile 
spaces of the West that our own descendants, as 
well as the oppressed and needy multitudes of the 
Old World, must find the food they require, and 
the rewards for labor, which are necessary to 
give them the spirit and the independence of {ree- 
men. I hold it to be our sacred duty to conse- 
crate these spaces to the multiplication of the 
white race. Our part is to see, also, as far as in 
us lies, that this new maferial is made to conform 
to the political organization, of which it is to 
become an integrai part. Ihave always believed 
this object would de best accomplished by a lib- 
eral policy. The Federal Government ean do 
nothing in this respect. The State governments 
must do all—rather perhaps by acting upon fu- 
ture generations than the present—by establish- 
ing schools, by the removal of restrictions upon 
the application of labor and capital, and by eman- 
cipating industry, under all its forms, trom the 
shackles of privilege and monopoly. 

lf we were to look to the rapid increase of our 
population alone, without reference to external 
accessions—accessions annually increasing and 
with a constantly-accelerated force—I should 
hold it to be our duty to promote, by all just 
and constitutional means, ithe multiplication 
of the white race, and to discourage, as laras we 

roperly can, the mult plication of every other. 

eason and humanity, acting withio the limits of 
the Constitution, will define the mode and extent 
of the agency we may exert over our destinies in 
this respect. With regard to the policy of peopling 
this continent with the highest race in the order 
of intellectual and physical endowment, there 
can be no difference of opinion. No mancan hesi- 
tate to say whether the condilion of this conti- 
nent, in all that concerns its government, morals, 
civilization, prosperity, strength, and productive- 
ness, would be most likely to be promoted by 
peopling it with the race from which we are 
sprung, or with the descendants of the Ethiop 
and the Caffre.. There may be portions of the 
Southern States in which the climate and objects 
of cultivation require the labor ofjblacks. 1 pass 
by all considerations of this character for an ob- 
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vious reason. If there are portions of the Union 
which can only be cultivated by the African 
race, they are embraced within the territorial 
boundaries of organised States, over whose do- 
mestic condition and relations the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no control. The question concerns 
only them, and I forbear to touch it. But admit- 
ting the necessity of slave labor there, the ad- 
mission furnishes no argument in favor of the ex- 
tension of the African race to territories in which 
no such necessity exists. 

The character of the population by which this 
continent is to be occupied, is a subject of vital 
importance to every section of the Union. The 
strength of the whole is concerned, and with 
ils strength its security from external »ggression 
and intestine disorder and violence. The nearer 
the great body of our people—those especially 
who till the earth—approach the same standard 
in intelligence and political importance, the 
more likely shall we be to mauatain internal 
tranquility in peace, and bring to the common 
support in war, the united strength of all. A de- 
graded class ig always, and must be, by force of 
immutable laws, an element of insecurity and 
weakness. I will not say that the North is as 
MUch interested in this question as the South. But 
we have a very deep interest init, Manumitted 
slaves come to us in considerable numbers. They 
will continue to do so in spite of discouragements 
We may oppose, and without the aid of compul- 
sory legislation on the part of the States in which 
they are manumitted. All such additions to our 
numbers are in the highest degree undesirable. 
They add nothing to our strength, moral or 
physical ; and, as we fill up, their tendency is to 
exclude whites to the extent that they contribute 
to supply the demand for labor. If the fifty 
thousand free blacks in New York were to be 
withdrawn, their places would be filled by an 
equal supply of white laboreis. Our strength 
and our prosperity would be proportionably in- 
creased by substituting white citizen: for a class 
laboring under civil disqualifications, and exclad 
ed, by the force of opinion, from all share in the 
concerns of Government. We desire and need 
independent, not dependent classes. We have, 
then, a deep interest in this question, first as a 
member of the common Union, and next as a 
community in some respects independent and 
sovereign. In both relations it concerns our 
permanent welfare, and we can never consent 
or contribute—by any act, by inaction, by acqui- 
escence, express or implied—to the extension of 
slavery to regions in which it does not now 
exist. 

It is generally conceded that there is nothing 
in the climate or productions of Oregon, which 
requires the labor of blacks. If this be so, sla- 
very, if introduced, would gradually give way in 
the competition with free labor, Notwithstand. 
ing this inherent tendency in slavery to wear it- 
self out in districts to which it is pot indispensa- 
bly necessary, it will be profitable fora time in 
new countries, where there are lands to be 
brought under cultivation, and where there is an 
urgent demand for labor. But for a temporary 
purpose—with the assurance that it must event- 
ually be eradicated—would it not be unjust and 
unwise, considering the question in tts political 
bearing alone, to decline to exclude it, and to 
make the prohibition absolute? 

Gentlemen have said this is not a practical 
quesiion—that slaves will never be taken to Or- 
egon. With all deference to their opinions, | 
differ with them totally. I believe, if permitted, 
slaves would be carried there, and that slavery 
would continue at least as long as in Maryland or 
Virginia. ‘The Pacific coast is totally different 
in temperature from the Atlantic. It is far 
milder. Lines of equal temperature—isothermal 
lines, as they are technically denominated—tra- 
verse the surface of the earth in curves of varied 
eccentricity in reference to the parallels of lati- 
tude. These curves are nowhere, perhaps, 
greater than on this continent. In the latitude 
of Nova Scotia, which is bound for nearly haif 
the year in fetters of ice, snow on the Pacific 
does not lie more than three or four weeks. Iu 
the valley of the Wilhamette, above the 45th de- 
gree of north latitude—the parallel of Montreal— 
grass grows the whole winter,and cattle are 
rarely if ever housed. Green peas are eaten at 
Oregon city, in the same parallel, at Christmas. 
Where is the corresponding climate to be found 
on this side of the continent? Where we sit— 
near the 39th? No, sir, far to the south of us.— 
The latitude of Georgia gives on the Pacific a 
tropical climate. 
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When I say this is a practical question, | do 
not rely on reasoning alone. The prohibition of 
slavery in the laws of Oregon was adopted for 
the express purpose of excluding slaves. A few 
had been brought in; further importations were 
expected; and it was with a view to put a stop 
to them that the prohibitory act was passed. 

Shall we, then, refuse to ratify this prohibition ? 
Are we unwilling to extend to the inhabitants of 
Oregon a privilege they ask for themselves ?— 
Shall we, by our judgment solemnly pronounced 
here, declare that the Territory of Oregon shall 
be open to the introduction of slaves, unless the 
people, through their Legislative Assembly, re- 
enact the prohibition? I might go further, and 
ask in reference to a proposed amendment, 
whether we are prepared to say, against the wish- 
es of the inhabitants, that the introduction of 
slaves into Oregon shall not be prohibited ? 

Mr. President, I desire it not to be understood, 
in putting these inquiries, that I am in favor of 
leaving to the inhabitants of Territories the de- 
cision of a question not only affecting them, but 
of vital importance to the prosperity of the whole 
community. 1 have always regarded it as one of 
the high duties of the Federal Government to 
give direction and shape to the institutions of the 
inhabitants of a Territory while preparing them- 
selves for admission into the Union. This tem- 
porary subordination was deemed necessary for 
the Northwest Territory, even though settled by 
the unmixed population of the thirteen original 
States, trained .o self-government and to the ex- 
ercise of political rights under institutions of the 
most faultless character. How much more ne- 
cessary is such a supervision now, when Ter- 
ritories are becoming annexed to the Union in- 
habited by the most heterogeneous races, and 
wholly unused to the enjoyment or exercise of 
rational freedom? 

An honorable Senator from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Bapncer,] denominated this sudmission of 
power to the inhabitants of the Terrilories a re. 
publican measure, or as in accordance with the 
genius of our republican institutious. Sir, it was 
not so considered in former times—in the earlier 
and better days of the Republic. Let me state 
some historical facts touching this question. 

In 1805, an act was passed for the government 
of the territory of Orleans. While the bill was 
under discussion in the Senate, certain amend- 
ments were offered, the effect of which would 
have been to give the inhabitants of the Territory 
of Orleans the management of their own domes- 
tic co.cerns, uncontrolled by Congress. The 
Journal of the Senate does not show by whom 
the amendments were offered ; but on searching 
the records of that period, | find the manuscript 
copy endorsed, ‘Mr. Tracy’s motion to amend 
bill.” Ithink this may be regarded as the orig- 
inal, to which subsequent ailempts to emancipate 
the Territories from the control of the Federal 
Government, before they have the population 
necessary to give them a representation in Con- 
gress, may be referred. Whatever the doctrine 
may be considered at the present day, it derived 
little support from republican sources then. It 
was brought forward by Mr. Tracy, an able and 
respectable Federalist trom Connecticut. Oa the 
division, which was called on his motion to strike 
out for the purpose of inserting his amendments, 
it received but eight votes, including his own. 
They were given by Timothy Pickering and 
John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts; Uriah 
Tracy, the mover, and James Hillhouse, of Cou- 
necticut; James A. Bayard and Stephen White, 
of Delaware; Simeon Olcott, of New Hamp- 











shire ; and James Jackson ; all these gentlemen 
were Federalists, for it was not unwul several 
years later that Mr. Adams acted with the Re. 
publican party. Some of them were among the 
brightest ornaments of the Federal party of that 
day, both in respect to talents and private char- 
acter, and all were strenuous opponents of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration. Against these eight 
ayes were twenly-four noes, given by the great 
body of Mr. Jefferson’s supporiers and some of 
his opponents. Among the former were Baid- 
win, of Georgia, Giles of Virginia, and Smith 
of Maryland. The supporters of the measure 
were, with one exception, Federalists, and oppo- 
nents of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. Its op- 
ponents were chiefly Republicans, and support- 
ers of his administration. 


The remainder of this interesting speech is neces- 
sarily postponed until next week, when it will be in- 








| serted, accompanied by the reply of Mr. Calhoun. 
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